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® O few names in the history of litesature 
~ have escaped attention and searching 
. criticism from students that it is cer- 





should be so little known, except among a few of 
her more erudite fellow-countrymen. 

Among English-speaking students and writers 
very little attention has been paid to her, though 
she was one of the most important poetic genuises 
of any age. To many, her name is unfamiliar or 
even unknown, and this often enough is the case 
with inhabitants of France. 

References to her and her works in English are 
exceedingly scanty, and scholars seem to have 
passed, with hardly any notice, over the beauties 
of her poetry and the interest attaching to what is 
known of her life and surroundings. 

In 1835 was published Miss Costello’s work 
entitled ‘Specimens of Early French Poetry,’ and 
in it, among other descriptions and biographical 
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notices, a short and not very accurate account of 
Louise Labé appears, with inadequate translations 
of one or two of the poems. The military episode 
at Perpignan in 1542 is described, and a short 
notice of the friendship of the poetess for Clemence 
de Bourg, and of their subsequent disagreement, is 
given. The appreciation of her contemporaries 
is emphasized, while nothing with any scandal or 
malice in it is repeated. Beyond this, not much is 
said; though, perhaps, in a book of the character 
of this one, we should not expect more. 

Again, in 1880 R. C, Christie, in his ‘ Etienne 
Dolet, the Martyr of the Renaissance,’ devotes half 
a page to praise of La Be//e Corditre. He does not 
quote from her works, but says of her: ‘ Beautiful, 
accomplished, and wealthy, the centre of all that 
was noblest in the society of Lyons in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, she anticipated the nine- 
teenth in her regrets that the severe laws of men 
hindered persons of her sex from devoting them- 
selves to study, and she exhorted them as far as 
possible to raise their minds above their distaffs 
and spindles, and to show themselves companions 
and rivals of the other sex in the pursuit of higher 
things, not indeed for the purpose of ruling, but 
of showing their capabilities for rule.’ 

More recently, in 1904, Arthur Tilley, in his 
work, ‘ The Literature of the French Renaissance,’ 
devotes three pages to La Belle Cordire. He allows 
the sincerity of passion and some other notable 
qualities in her verse, but probably most of us will 
decidedly take issue with him when he refuses to 
admit the existence of music init. He agrees that 
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the ‘ Debat de folie et d’amour’ is full of ‘ charm 
and delicate observation.’ 

Again, in 1911, Sir Sidney Lee, in his book on 
‘The French Renaissance in England,’ notices her 
in a few deservedly complimentary general remarks 
upon her poetry, and he also describes briefly with- 
out bibliographical detail Robert Greene’s transla- 
tion of the ‘Debate between Follie and Love,’ 
which appeared for the first time in 1587 as an 
appendix to the ‘Card of Fancie.’ This produc- 
tion was reprinted in London several times, most 
of the early issues being now introuvadbles. Greene 
considerably altered and compressed his original, 
and did not mention the name of its author. 

While we have these casual notices of Louise 
Labé, there is no exhaustive treatment of her 
in English, though she holds an important posi- 
tion in the literature of France and of the world, 
and is one of the very few really great poetesses 
of whom we have any knowledge from history 
or experience. There is no edition of her works 
in English, and French editions for three centuries 
after her first appearance in print are very few, the 
first three being of the most extreme rarity. Copies 
of these are, however, to be found in the great 
collections in Paris, in Lyons, and in the British 
Museum. 

So far the poetess seems to have escaped the 
ponderous attentions of Teutonic critics and biblio- 
graphers whose heavy hands and drill-sergeant 
minds have so often reduced to the state of a 
desiccated specimen what was once the living, 
breathing offspring of the brain of genius. For 
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this we may be permitted to feel thankful resigna- 
tion. The lighter and defter French critical touch 
is much more appropriate to the subject. By 
French writers there has been built up around the 
name and works of Louise Labé a considerable 
mass of penetrating criticism, both literary and 
bibliographical, though she does not seem to have 
received the attention and appreciation to which 
the interest of herself and her works entitles her 
in these days of highly developed specialism. The 
feeling that this is the case is the excuse for this 
attempt to put into English some classified in- 
formation as to who she was and what she wrote. 

The exact date of the birth of Louise Labé is 
not known with any certainty. Most authorities 
are of the opinion that the date was 1525 or 1526, 
but one or two put it several years earlier, all 
agreeing, however, that she was the daughter of a 
prosperous cordage manufacturer named Pierre 
Charlieu or Charlin, later called Labé, and that she 
subsequently became the wife of a man engaged in 
the same sort of business, this relationship account- 
ing for her designation La Belle Cordiére, which 
was applied to her later in life. The period of the 
Renaissance did not produce in France, or indeed 
anywhere else, another of her sex so ardent and yet 
so delicate in poetical expression and conception, 
nor need we limit this qualification to the period 
in question, for to find her equal it is necessary to 
go back more than two thousand years to Sappho, 
a few gems of whose genius have been and still 
occasionally are unearthed in such a tantalizingly 
inadequate and imperfeét state from the crumbling 
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papyri of the late Greek grammarians and com- 
mentators, which have been preserved for us by the 
dry air and the sand in parts of the delta of the Nile. 

The world in which Louise Labé grew up was 
strikingly different from that of the two or three 
preceding generations. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century, say 
from 1431 to 1461, Francois Villon, that perverse 
and debauched genius, had brawled and sung his 
dissipated life away, leaving to posterity a scanty 
legacy of verse, witty, pathetic, searing in its 
realism, macabre in places, which now, as time 
goes on, increasingly appreciated, has placed its 
writer in a niche as the first really great French 
poet. The Paris of Villon’s time was the capital 
of a state almost ruined and torn by internal dis- 
sensions, while the town itself was badly governed, 
badly paved, and badly lighted, having a burgher 
class in consistent and strenuous opposition to the 
nobles and their adherents, in its efforts to keep 
what it possessed and to acquire more. The poor, 
of whom Villon, in spite of his conneétion with 
respectability and vested interests, was one, did not 
count at all, except when they attracted the atten- 
tion of the correctional authorities, and in winter 
wolves on marauding expeditions, which often 
enough cost human life, invaded the remoter streets. 
Villon was to a certain extent a produét of his 
time, but his genius was very real, and under 
different auspices might have been led into different 
paths, possibly with a loss of some of the poignant 
and uncompromisingly realistic qualities which are 
responsible for much of the power and directness 
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of his verse, particularly in the ballads. In any 
case we must accept his wayward genius as it was, 
and rejoice that his scanty poetical remains exist, 
and that in them opportunity is given for lifting 
the corner of the curtain of Time which conceals 
from us the dust and tumult, the glitter and the 
sordid misery, the luxury and the grinding struggle 
for existence in Paris at the lowering sunset of 
medizvalism. The contrast between this Paris and 
the Lyons of about 1550 is sufficiently startling. 
The Italian renaissance, the classical revival and 
the more placid state of the country combined to 
produce there an atmosphere of calm intelle€tualism 
and poetry which did not exist to the same degree 
anywhere else at the time. Intellectual pursuits 
were popular and widely disseminated, the great 
Greeks and Romans were studied and imitated, 
Plato and Platonism became a cult, sometimes a 
pose. This interesting and happy state of affairs 
lasted until 1562, when religious anarchy raised its 
ugly head and for years caused men in many of the 
relations of life to revert to savagery. Thus the 
remainder of the sixteenth century in France was 
not favourable to such intelle€tual pursuits, and at 
the same time the driving force of the renaissance 
towards culture and humanism was failing. 

Louise Labé attraéted attention early in life, for 
the first important episode of which we have any 
circumstantial account was the escapade of 1542, 
when she was said to have taken part, disguised as 
a soldier, in the unsuccessful siege of Perpignan, 
from which she returned with military honours 
and the title of ‘Capitaine Louise.’ The reason 
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usually given for this performance is devotion to a 
young man, and unless the whole story is apocry- 
phal we may accept this explanation on the ground 
of plausibility and also for want of a better one. 

Soon after this Louise returned to Lyons, where 
she continued to live, and during the year 1551 
married Ennemond Perrin, a man considerably 
older than herself, and a prosperous maker of ropes. 
Thenceforward for a number of years she occupied 
a prominent position in the cultivated literary 
society of Lyons, and it was early in this period 
that she became known as La Be//e Cordiere. Her 
contemporaries, and some historians coming very 
soon after this period, almost always speak in high 
terms of her character, position, and literary attain- 
ments; and it is only somewhat later that any 
breath of scandal became associated with her name. 

Much of the unwarranted obloquy which has 
been thought sometimes to cling to the name of 
the lady can be traced to Calvin’s ill-natured desig- 
nation plebeia meretrix, first hurled at her character 
in a religious controversial pamphlet about 1562. 
We may be certain that this description is un- 
iustified, and is only the savage epithet which his 
narrow and sour intellect led him to apply to one 
who was the exponent of something beyond his com- 
prehension and appreciation, exhibiting a variety 
of culture of which he thoroughly disapproved. 
There is certainly no evidence that Louise Labé 
was a courtesan in any such sense as were, for 
example, those ladies in Venice who were of so 
much interest to the great Odcombian pedestrian, 
Thomas Coriat. 
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The atmosphere in which Louise Labé spent the 
rest of her life was, as has been indicated, highly 
favourable to intelleétual pursuits, perhaps to some 
extent tending to artificial refinements. Lyons 
was at this period the intellectual and poetical 
capital of France. Its central situation, and its 
easy access from Italy for exiles from Florence, 
Venice, and Genoa, to mention a few of the more 
important places, and the development of banking, 
trade, the arts, and architecture, fostered the true 
spirit of the Italian renaissance. Luxurious modes 
of life, possibly somewhat heavy, were nowhere 
more universal, and material prosperity was great 
among all classes. Printers were notably numerous, 
excellent and justly celebrated, and also, be it said, 
sometimes piratical. 

Here, according to Bruneti¢re, was formed, what 
was rare enough in France, a local temperament. 
The works of the poetess appear to have been 
circulated in manuscript several years before they 
appeared in print, and her reputation in literature 
was established before 1555, the date of the first 
printed edition. 

Bruneti¢re justly observes that, though the 
‘Debate between Folly and Love’ has the form as 
if it were translated from the ancient Greek, yet 
it is really entirely the composition of Louise Labé, 
and was not surpassed by any myth from sources 
truly Greek. This acute and cultivated critic 
thinks that the fame of Louise Labe rests on the 
‘Debate’ and on three of the Sonnets, numbered 
IX, XIV, and XXIV, and he lays stress on the 
faét that the poetess was a musician in language 
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as well as a producer of poetic concepts. This 
musical quality is obvious in all her poetry, and 
forms one of its most pleasing characteristics. In 
her handling of the theme of love, we have for the 
first time in the French language passion express- 
ing itself with such candid vehemence, and yet so 
naively. For the first time the veil of Allegory is 
torn away without leaving any intervening pre- 
occupation. We can probably do no better than 
accept Brunetiére’s diétum on the relative excel- 
lence of the sonnets, and give the original text 
with the old spelling of the three sonnets of his 
choice, as examples of the best that Louise Labé 
left for the world in her slim volume of verse: 


1X, 
Tout aussi tot que ie commence a prendre 
Dens le mol lit le repos desiré 
Mon triste esprit hors de moy retiré 
S’en va vers toy incontinent se rendre. 
Lors m’est avis que dedens mon sein tendre 
le tiens le bien, ou i’ay tant aspiré, 
Et pour lequel i’ay si haut souspire, 
Que de sanglots ay souuent cuidé fendre. 
O dous sommeil, o nuit 4 moy heureuse! 
Plaisant repos, plein de tranquilité, 
Continuez toutes les nuiz mon songe: 
Et si iamais ma poure ame amoureuse 
Ne doit auoir de bien en verité 
Faites au moins qu’elle en ait en mensonge. 


XIV. 
Tant que mes yeus pourront larmes espandre 
A l’heure passé auec toy regretter : 
Et qu’aus sanglots & soupirs resister 
Pourra ma voix & un peu faire entendre : 
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Tant que ma main pourra les cordes tendre 
Du mignart Lut, pour tes graces chanter : 
Tant que l’esprit se voudra contenter 

De ne vouloir rien fors que toy comprendre : 
le ne souhaitte encore point mourir 

Mais quand mes yeus ie sentiray tarir, 

Ma voix cassée & ma main impuissante, 

Et mon esprit en ce mortel seiour 

Ne pouuant plus montrer signe d’amante : 
Priray la Mort noircir mon plus cler jour. 


XXIV. 
Ne reprenez, Dames, si i’ay aymé 
Si i’ay senti mile torches ardantes, 
Mile trauaus, mile douleurs mordantes ; 
Si en pleurant, i’ay mon tems consumé, 
Las que mon nom n’en soit par vous blamé. 
Si i’ay failli, les peines sont presentes, 
N’aigrissez point leurs pointes violentes : 
Mais estimez qu’Amour, a point nomme, 
Sans votre ardeur d’un Vulcan excuser, 
Sans la beauté d’Adonis acuser, 
Pourra, s'il veut, plus vous rendre amoureuses : 
En ayant moins que moy d’ocasion 
Et plus d’estrange & forte passion, 
Et gardez vous d’estre plus malheureuses. 





These three sonnets would not necessarily be 
accepted by all readers as the best of the twenty- 
four, for obviously critical tastes vary, and there is 
merit, poetical and musical, in all; but nobody is 
likely to make a Jetter seleétion. 

Sonnet XIV wastranslated into English by Miss 
Costello, and published in her ‘Specimens’ in 1835. 
Her version is as follows: 
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While yet these tears have power to flow 
For hours for ever past away ; 

While yet these swelling sighs allow 

My falt’ring voice to breathe a lay ; 
While yet my hand can touch the chords, 
My tender lute, to wake thy tone; 

While yet my mind no thought affords, 
But one remembered dream alone, 

I ask not death, whate’er my state: 

But when my eyes can weep no more, 
My voice is lost, my hand untrue, 

And when my spirit’s fire is o’er, 

Nor can express the love it knew, 

Come, death, and cast thy shadow o’er my fate! 


When this version is compared with the original 
it will be seen that as a translation it is decidedly 
free, though it has its merits. The last line is 
certainly not a success. We must, however, 
recognize the difficulties of the subject. 

Blanchemain, writing in 1875, is the only writer 
who makes the curious suggestion that Louise 
Labé had a collaborator in the produétion of the 
poems appearing under her name, but his evidence 
is flimsy, and its citation is probably more of an 
excursion into literary empirics or a critical jeu 
d'esprit than an attempt to upset the apparently 
sounder conclusions of other writers, fortified as 
they are by tradition and direét evidence. 

The bibliographical history of Louise Labe during 
the sixteenth century is short. Three editions of 
the ‘Ocuvres’ appeared in quick succession in 1555 
and 1556, all published at Lyons, and then nothing 
for more than two hundred years, unless we count 
the Rouen edition of 1556, apparently an imitation 
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of one of the Lyons editions. Jean de Tournes 
published all three of the early Lyons editions, the 
first two being oétavos and the third a sexto- 
decimo, one of these being described on its title- 
page as being ‘corrected.’ Of these excessively 
rare issues the British Musem possesses two copies 
of 1555 and one o¢tavo of 1556, and in the Hoe 
Library there was also a copy of the 1556 oétavo 
which had previously been in the collection of 
Nodier. A fuller description of these early editions 
is as follows: 1st Edition: ‘Evvres de Lovize 
Labe Lionnoize. A Lion par Jan de Tournes 
MDLV avec Privilege du Roy.’ The prose is printed 
in Roman type and the verse in italic. On the 
verso of the last leaf there are four errata, and 
‘ Achevé d’imprimer ce 12 Aout MDLV’ is printed. 
The volume is a small oétavo and contains 173 
pages and one not numbered. The contents of the 
volume are: Dedicatory epistle; Debate between 
Folly and Love; three elegies ; twenty-four sonnets, 
and twenty-four pieces in praise of the poetess, the 
first of which is a Greek ode. The second edition 
of 1556 is a reprint of this first edition, and con- 
tains the same number of pages. To the title have 
been added the words, ‘ Reuues et Corrigees par 
Ladite Dame.’ The Privilege is printed in full at 
the end. The third edition, published in 1556, 
was in 16mo, and its title reads like that of the 
first edition except for the date. The pages are 
not numbered and Roman type is used throughout. 
This edition does not contain the Greek ode which 
in the other two issues is at page 125. 


Charles Boy, in his edition of 1887, describes as 
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follows an edition published at Rouen in 1556: 
‘Evvres de Lovize Labe Lionnoize du Debat de 
Folie et D’Amour (sic) 4 Rouen par Ian Garou 
1556.’ This is said to have been a book in 16mo 
in imitation of the edition of Jean de Tournes, It 
is not stated where there is a copy, which, if it 
exists at the present day, must be of the very 
greatest rarity. 

After 1556 there was not enough interest in 
Louis Labé and her works to call for a reprint 
until 1762, when Duplain of Lyons added an 
illustrated edition to that considerable number of 
exquisite books so charaéteristic of the eighteenth 
century in France. Of this edition in o€tavo 
apparently 525 copies were printed, of which 
twenty-five were on large paper, and of these latter 
twelve had the illustrations coloured in camaiéu. 
The engravings were by Daullé after Nonotte, 
and consisted of a frontispiece and head and tail 
pieces. At the present day this edition is exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain, though it was apparently 
the largest in number ever printed of the works of 
Louise Labé. 

After 1762, the next edition was one of 140 
copies printed at Brest in 1815. It was an oétavo. 
In 1824 a number of cultivated inhabitants of 
Lyons defrayed the cost of what up to the time 
was the best edition of the works of Louise Labé. 
The book was a well printed medium oétavo, and 
in the introduction it is announced that its pub- 
lication is not a commercial venture. The number 
of copies was very small. This edition contains 
Dumas’ dialogue between Louise Labé and Sappho, 
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and is enriched with voluminous biographical, 
historical, and bibliographical notes by Cochard 
and Breghot. A glossary is appended. There 
were editions in 1845 (printed on tinted paper), 
in 1853, in 1862, and in 1875, that of 1853 
having its pages decorated with woodcut borders 
and being limited to 120 copies. In 1887 Charles 
Boy’s scholarly edition in two volumes appeared, 
of which twenty copies were on papier de Chine. 
This has voluminous historical and critical notes, 
with a careful bibliography, and it is on the whole 
the best edition. It is furthermore a charming 
example of bookmaking. In 1910, the poetical 
portions of the early editions were published with 
a notice by Tancréde de Visan, and a reproduction 
of Woeiriot’s engraved portrait as a frontispiece. 
Of this edition six copies were issued on ‘fapan 
Imperiale, and twelve on Ho/lande. This engraved 
portrait of Louise Labé, executed in 1555 at 
Lyons by Pierre Woeiriot, who settled there in 
that year, is of great interest. The engraver was a 
prolific producer of copper-plate portraits and 
historical subjeéts, and in 1562 he assumed the 
name of De Bouzey. Many of his plates are 
signed P. D. B., and some of them carried a repre- 
sentation of the cross of Lorraine. The engraving 
of the poetess is a half length, and in some degree 
suggests Mary Stuart. Its artistic value is not 
great, but its subject gives it great interest. The 
only known impression was discovered in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in 1871 by M. Brouchoud, 
and in 1886 Devenet the sculptor made a bust 
from it which displaced that product of the 
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imagination of Foyatier in the Museum at 
Lyons. 

Apparently beyond those which have been men- 
tioned, there are no other editions of the works of 
this charming lady of the French renaissance, and 
it is curious to note that in spite of her importance 
in French literature, it was only in the second 
half of the nineteenth century that she attraéted 
enough attention to justify the publication of 
several editions, though in practically every case 
these were very limited in number, so that the 
aggregate of all copies of all nineteenth century 
editions is probably under one thousand. This is 
assuredly not a large number, when we consider 
the subject. After the publication of her book 
Louise Labé lived quietly and apparently unevent- 
fully for about eleven years, part of the time in 
Lyons and part elsewhere. She published nothing 
more so far as is recorded. In 1565 she made her 
will, and in March or April, 1566, she died. It 
is recorded that one Claude de Bourg, a stonecutter, 
made the inscription on her tombstone, ereécted in 
or near the church of Parcieu. No trace of this 
now exists. Sic transit gloria mundi. Much more 
might be written in the way of speculation about 
Louise Labé, but it would be of doubtful utility. 
Perhaps some day she will appear in an adequate 
English dress, but she should really be studied in 
her own smooth original. 


E. M. Cox. 
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IV. 


1801-1900. 


1801. 


LONG description of the library at 
ee this time is printed in Britton and 
“ Bailey’s ‘Beauties of England and 

\\@ Wales.’# 
ys § «December 21. Richard Porson, pro- 
fessor of Greek, presented two editions of the 
Articles (London, 1571, 4°) bought at Dr. 

Farmer’s sale. 
1802. 

February 25. Mrs. Heberden presented the 
portrait of Conyers Middleton, formerly Proto- 
bibliothecarius. 

November 16. Two thermometers of a new con- 
struction? were presented by E. D. Clarke, M.A., 
afterwards librarian. 

1803. 

Fuly 1. The statue of Ceres, from the Temple 

of Eleusis, weighing one and a half tons, was this 


' London, 1801, 8°, vol. ii, pp. 95-7. 2 See post 1830. 
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day placed in the vestibule of the library, being 
the gift of Dr. E. D. Clarke and Mr. Cripps, of 
Jesus College, who brought it over. The pedestal 
was designed by Flaxman.' The ‘column placed 
on the tomb of Euclid’ was also presented by them 
at the same time. 
1804. 

Sune 11. Claudius Buchanan, vice-provost of 
the college established by Lord Wellesley at Fort 
William, presented nearly a hundred oriental books. 


1805. 

Basil Montagu published this year a pamphlet 
of ‘Enquiries and Observations’ respecting the 
library. He showed that legislation had not 
diminished the privileges, but that not six per 
cent. of the books published in London about 1803 
were ever sent. He gives a list.* 

March 21. The following slip is inserted in a 
book in the library: 

College of Fortwilliam 
March 21* 1805. 

Accounts have been just received here that the Ship 
on board which was the remainder of the Oriental Works 
for the University of Cambridge has been captured and 
carried into the Mauritius. A new set shall be prepared 
by next Season. 

C. Buchanan. 


Oéfober 13. This day died Joseph Merrill, 


* ©The Cambridge Guide’ (Cambridge, 1830, 8°), p. 41. The 
inscription for the statue was written by Porson, It is printed in 
his life by J. S. Watson (London, 1861, 8°), p. 257. 

* Chr. Wordsworth, ‘Scholae Academicae’ (1877), p. 392. 
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bookseller, of Cambridge. He gave £200 to the 
library." 

Odtober 25. The College of Fort William in 
Bengal this day presented a colleétion of sixty-five 
volumes of oriental literature, all of which had 
been printed in Calcutta or Serampore between 
the years 1798 and the current year. 

The present west court was still at this time the 
court of King’s College. Stratford Canning, after- 
wards Viscount Stratford de Radcliffe (1786-1880) 
occupied rooms, the site of which is still known, 
on the ground floor, immediately to the south of 
the west gate.’ 


1806. 

April 18. This day the Committee for the 
Sufferings of the Society of Friends presented 
thirty-five volumes relating thereto.3 

December 8. The East India Company gave 
three manuscripts from Tippoo Sahib’s library.* 


1807. 

Professor Edward Christian this year published 
‘A Vindication of the Right of the Universi- 
ties of Great Britain to a Copy of every new 
Publication.’ 

April 15. The Rev. J. Mainwaring, fellow of 
St. John’s College, Lady Margaret Professor (1788- 


* C. H. Cooper, ‘ Annals,’ iv, 483. 

2 A. C. Benson, ‘ Fasti Etonenses (1899), p. 259. 

3 The list of these is given, copied on to the fly-leaf of W. Sewel’s 
‘ Geschichte’ (1742, F°) [Dd. 3. 1]. 

4 Grace Book A, 499. 
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1807), dying this day, bequeathed {£300 to the 
University for the purchase of divinity books." 

une. In the copy of Machlinia’s edition of 
the ‘ Chronicles of England’ at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, is a note by Clement Chevallier, 
librarian of the college, stating that the imperfec- 
tions have been supplied from Caxton’s edition in 
the University Library. 


1808. 

February 15. The Christian Institution in the 
East presented the Synoptic Gospels in Sanskrit, 
and St. Matthew in Mahratta. 

Ogiober 16. This day died the Rev. James 
Nasmith, D.D., rector of Leverington, who had 
made the manuscript Catalogue of MSS.? 

November 16. Cesar Morgan, D.D., this day 
presented the Haarlem Prize Medal awarded him 
by Teyler’s Godgeleerd Genootschap for his Dis- 
sertation in 1786, together with a copy of the 
work,3 

T. F. Dibdin visited the library in this year. 


He writes: 


Well do I remember the congenial hours I spent in the 
closet holding the most precious part of Bishop Moore’s 
collection, with my friend the Rev. Mr. * * * * * *, tutor 
of one of the colleges in the same University, at my right- 
hand—(himself ‘greatly given to the study of books’) 
actively engaged in promoting my views, and increasing 
my extra¢éts—but withal, eyeing me sharply ‘ever and 

™ Registry MS. 31. 3. 50; 31. 2. 45. 

2 Now MS. Nn. 6. 42-6. He is buried at Leverington, where 
a monument was erected by his widow. (D.N.B.) 

3*A Demonstration, etc.’ The book is handsomely bound, 
apparently by Bowtell. 
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anon ’—and entertaining a laudable distrust of a keen 
book-hunter from a rival University! I thank my good 
genius that I returned, as I entered, with clean hands." 


1809. 

For a description of the library in this year see 
W. Gilpin’s ‘ Observations.’ 

February 20. This day died Richard Gough, 
the antiquary, As he had been a member of 
Corpus Christi College in this University, it might 
have been anticipated that his magnificent and 
unique library would have come to his own 
University. But there is reason to believe that 
his career in Cambridge was not a happy one. 
He left without a degree.» The collection had 
been designed as a gift to the nation. It was 
offered by its owner under certain restrictions to 
the British Museum, and was refused. Under 
these circumstances, Gough left the whole to the 
Bodleian Library.3 


Fuly 12. Fifty volumes bought at Porson’s sale 
were this day added to the library. 


1810. 

une 29. The Rev. Bailey Wallis, D.D., 
presented two engravings by Albrecht Diirer, 
‘Melencolia’ and ‘The Knight, Time, and Death,’ 
still exhibited in the library. 

November 1. Mr. Patterson, of Hull, this day 
presented a portrait of Richard Ling, chancellor of 
the University in 1339 and 1345.4 

* ¢Bibliomania’ (1811), p. 419. 2 D.N.B. 

3 W. D. Macray, ‘ Annals,’ 285. 


¢ Donation Book, p. 22. See a letter on the donor by B. W. 
Downs in MS. Add. 4251. 
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1811. 

Sune 27. Dr. Wallis presented ‘A Brief Genea- 
logical Table of the House of Hanover.’' 

fuly 5. He also presented an alto relievo por- 
trait of Queen Elizabeth, still exhibited. 

Dr. Claudius Buchanan published his ‘Two 
Discourses, etc.,’ relating to Hebrew manuscripts 
in the library.? 

1812. 

May 22. The Hon. Shute Barrington, bishop 
of Durham, presented a copy of the Bible in the 
Arabic language, printed at Newcastle in 1811. 

May 26. Louis XVIII, King of France, who 
had arrived at the Rose Inn on the previous day, 
viewed the public buildings and colleges.3 

Fuly 4. A Hebrew MS. of the Pentateuch was 
bought this day.+ 

November 13. The African Institution presented 
its report. 


November 20. The Court of King’s Bench this 
day decided an action by the University against 
Bryer, under the Copyright Aét, 8 Anne.5 

May 1. Maria Edgeworth wrote the following 
description in her letters: 


We next proceeded to the University Library, not 
nearly so fine as the Dublin College Library. Saw 
Edward the Sixth’s famous little MS. exercise book: 


* MS. Add. 153. 2 Cat. of Hebrew MSS.’ p. 4. 

3 C. H. Cooper, ‘ Annals,’ iv, 502. 

* See ‘Cat. of Hebrew MSS.’ p. 4. This is probably the one 
of which a collation was published this year by Thomas Yeates 
(Camb. 1812, 4°). 

5 C. H. Cooper, ‘ Annals,’ iv, 504. 
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hand good, and ink admirable; shame to the modern 
chemists, who cannot make half as good ink now! Saw 
Faustus’ first printed book and a Persian letter to Lord 
Wellesley, and an Indian idol, said to be made of rice, 
looking like, and when I lifted it feeling as heavy as, 
marble. Mr. Smedley smiled at my being so taken with 
an idol, and I told him that I was curious about this 
rice-marble, because we had lately seen at Derby a vase of 
similar substance, about which there had been great 
debates. Mr. Smedley then explained to me that the 
same word in Persian expresses rice and the composition 
of which these idols are made. 

We saw the MS. written on papyrus leaves: I had 
seen the papyrus at the Liverpool Botanic Garden, and 
had wondered how the stift book could be rolled up; and 
here I saw that it is not rolled up, but cut in strips 
and fastened with strings at each end. 

In this Library were three casts, taken after death—how 
or why they came there I don’t know, but they were very 
striking—one of Charles XII., with the hole in the fore- 
head where the bullet entered at the siege of Friedericks- 
hall; that of Pitt, very like his statue from the life, and all 
the prints of him ; and that of Fox, shocking! no character 
of greatness or ability—nothing but pain, weakness, and 
imbecility. It is said to be so unlike what he was in 
health, that none would know it." 


Richard Duppa published anonymously ‘The 
Case stated between the Public Libraries and the 
Booksellers.’ 


* «Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth,’ edited by A. J. C. 
Hare (London, 1894, 8°), vol. i, pp. 199-200. The casts, together 
with those of the face of Sir Isaac Newton and the Right Hon. 
Spencer Perceval, were afterwards presented to the Anatomical 
Museum by the Syndics (‘ Catalogue of the Anatomical Museum,’ 
Cambridge, 1862, 8°, nos. 1264-8). 

? Reprinted in ‘ The Pamphleteer, vol. ii, no. iv. 
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He also printed: ‘An Address to the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain on the claim of authors to 
their own copyright. Third edition not published: 
by a member of the University of Cambridge.’' 


1814. 
une 1. Ackermann’s view of the East Room 
and Law School was this day published in London. 
uly. The library received a visit from Mrs. 
Siddons. Her daughter describes the incident: 


In the public library my mother received the honour of 
an address from Professor Clarke, who presented her with 
a handsome Bible from the Stereotype Press.’ 


Fuly 29. The royal assent was given to a Copy- 
right Aét.3 

September 3. A. J. G. De Vay, doétor in 
theology, and ‘Socius Sorbonicus,’ presented his 
‘Biblia Sacra . . . exaéte translata,’ of which 
he had printed one hundred copies at his own 
expense. 

1815. 

February 9. This day died at Broxbourne the 
Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D.D., aged forty-eight, 
the generous benefactor of the library.‘ 


* ©The Pamphleteer,’ vol. ii. 

? T. Campbell, ‘ Life of Mrs. Siddons ’ (2 vols. London, 1834, 
8°), vol. ii, p. 353- Mrs. Siddons’ visit was probably at the com- 
mencement time, 5th July, when General Blacher was entertained 
by the University. 

3 54 George III, c. 156, § 2. This was repealed by Stat. 5 & 6 
Vidt. c. 45. 

+ The Catalogue of Oriental MSS. and Printed Books presented 
by him to the University is now MS. Add. 4223. 
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This month E. D. Clarke, LL.D., presented a 
collection of dresses, etc., of the Esquimaux Indians 
in Hudson’s Bay, brought by H.M.S. ‘Rosamund’ 
in 1814. These numbered thirteen separate objects. 

November 20. The Missionary Society presented 
a copy of the New Testament, translated into the 
Chinese language by R. Morrison (Canton, 181 3)." 

December 6. 10s, 6d. a week to be paid for an 
assistant to John Marshall, the sub-curator.’ 

J. M. F. Wright has a humorous description of 
the library at this time. In summing up the 
possible posts to be obtained at the University he 
adds at the end of the list: 


A Principal Librarian; to lay the books on the shelf. 
A Librarian; to brush the dust off them. 


1816. 
Fune 11. Count Ferencz Széchényi gave books. ¢ 


1817. 
February 13. The Rev. Edward Daniel Clarke, 
of Jesus College, was this day elected librarian. 
Fune. This month the Rev. Dr. Seall, late 
fellow and tutor of Christ’s College, presented a 
little Latin Vulgate of the fifteenth century.5 


* Accessions Book. 

2 Grace Book M, p. 173 (Luard, 291). John Marshall’s hand- 
writing occurs in the Class Catalogue entries of AB 6. 1-23. See 
H. Bradshaw’s notes on the fly-leaf of MS. Oo. 5. 44, and in the 
Class Catalogue entry of AB 4. 18. It is probable that the 
assistant here mentioned was Joseph Tollworthy. See post 8th 
April, 1818. 

3 ¢ Alma Mater’ (1827), ii, 172. 

4 Grace Book M, p. 188. 5 MS. Dd. 15. 35. 
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1818. 

March 3. Sir Egerton Brydges obtained leave 
to introduce his Bill to amend the Copyright Act 
of 54 George III." 

April 3. Against this Bill a petition was sealed 
by the University. 

April 8. Joseph Tollworthy to be paid 21s. and 
J. Bowtell 10s. 6d. a week while assisting in the 
library.’ 

This day the Senate sanétioned a Grace for a new 
catalogue at a cost of {500. The compiler of this 
was John Bowtell.3 The rate at which it was 
completed may be of some interest :, 


A, B (1 Dec. 1819), C—E (O&. 1820), F, G (June 
1821), H—K (Feb. 1822), L—N (Feb. 1823), O—Q 
(June 1824), R—Z (2 November 1825).° 


May 6. W. Webb, vice-chancellor, gave his 
evidence before the Commissioners on Copyright. 

September 2-5. The Duke of Sussex paid a visit 
to the various colleges, libraries, and other public 
buildings.+ 


* Cooper, ‘ Annals,’ iv, 519. Mr. Macray has set out the facts 
relating to copyright at this period in his * Annals.’ 
2 Grace Book M, p. 249 (Luard, 300). See ante 6th December, 
1815. 
3 Luard, sub annis. 
+ C. H. Cooper, ‘ Annals,’ iv, 522. It was in Oétober of this 
ear that Macaulay came up to Trinity, and remained in residence 
till 1824. This would hardly be worthy of note in this place, but 
as late as 1834 we find him writing to his sister: ‘If I had at this 
moment my choice of life, 1 would bury myself in one of those 
immense libraries that we saw together at the universities, and 
never pass a waking hour without a book before me.’ (‘ Life,’ by 


G. O. Trevelyan, 1881, 8°, p. 281.) 
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1819. 

William Clark’s ‘Repertorium Bibliographicum’ 
published anonymously in this year devotes eleven 
pages to this and other Cambridge libraries. 

‘uly 6 (Commencement Day). This day the 
Duke of Gloucester, chancellor, visited the library 
with the duchess, and the Princess Sophia Matilda 


I 
of Gloucester. ‘ion 


Marchg. This day died E. D. Clarke, librarian. ? 

March 26. This day John Lodge, M.A., of 
Magdalene College, was elected librarian.3 

May 15. The University granted £80 to Mr. 
Durham to colleét books for the University under 
the Copyright Act. 

Sune 22. The Act of Parliament to allow an 
exchange of lands for the enlargement of the library 
this day received the royal assent.* 

This year the British and Foreign Bible Society 
presented a collection of fourteen Bibles, eighteen 
New Testaments, and various other books, in 
various languages. They also made donations, in 
succeeding years, of a similar character. 


1823. 
November 26. A syndicate was appointed to 
consider the best method of warming the library. 


1824. 
Dyer’s ‘ Privileges of the University of Cam- 
bridge ’ contains some account of the manuscripts. 
* Cooper, ‘ Annals,’ iv, 524. 
? He was buried in Jesus College Chapel. (D.N.B.). 


3 Luard, ‘ Documents,’ 313. 
4 3 George IV, Pr.c. 17. Luard, ‘ Documents,’ 315. 
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It also mentions the fact that a plan of Cambridge 
was at this date to be seen at the entrance to the 
library, and contains ‘ Loose Hints’ upon the plan 
by the Rev. J. Ashby, B.D., late fellow of St. John’s 
College.’ 

May 5. This day for the office of Protobiblio- 
thecarius and librarian a fixed salary of {105 each 
was agreed upon in place of the fees hitherto 
allowed.? 

Fuly 1. A bust of the Rev. E. D. Clarke, former 
librarian, was this day placed in the vestibule.’ 

The Rev. T. F. Dibdin relates his visit to the 
library ‘towards the end of the month of Oétober’ 
in company with Mr. Lodge, and states that he is 

‘armed with documents’ to prove that the library 
did not at this time contain 65,000 volumes; and, 
further, that it was declared to have go,000 twenty 


years ago. + 1828. 


May 14. This day died the Rev. T. Kerrich, 
Protobibliothecarius of the University, having held 
the post since 1797. 

May 22. This day John Lodge, M.A., librarian, 
was eleéted Protobibliothecarius. 

December 3. This day a proposal to allow B.A.’s 
to enter the library and to take out books under 
certain restrictions was thrown out by the Caput. 

December 6. This day the Rev. John Lodge was 
elected to the office of sole librarian at a stipend of 
£210, and the office of Protobibliothecarius lapsed. 


' Vol. ii, 117. Cf. * Catalogue of MSS.’ I, xi-xii, note. 


2 «Ordinationes,’ 1863. 3 Now in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
4 T. F. Dibdin, ‘ The Library Companion’ (London, 1824, 8°), 
pp. 656-7. ’ Luard, 358. See 18th March, 1829. 
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1829. 

March 18. A Grace passed the Senate allowing 
resident Bachelors of Arts to take out books under 
certain restriétions. 

A visitor to the library in this year would have 
found, in addition to the pictures still remaining, 
the Ceres of Dr. Clarke, the casts by Nollekens of 
Pitt, Fox, and Percival, and the cast of Charles 
XII, seen here by Miss Edgeworth in 1812, a 
mummy brought from Egypt, and the canopy 
carried over Queen Elizabeth when she visited 
Cambridge'; some designs for an intended building 
at Cambridge by Mr. Soane; and a design for a 
Bath by Mr. Humphrey.’ 

The Rev. John Manistre, M.A., fellow of King’s 
College, bequeathed {5,000 for the purchase of 
books.3 

April 3. This day the University agreed to 
purchase the old court of King’s College, now the 
second court of the library, for £12,000. 

May 6. A syndicate, afterwards known as ‘The 
First Syndicate,’ was appointed to consider how 
the new site could be ‘converted to Academic use.’ + 

This year appeared ‘ The Book Rarities in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge,’ by the Rev. C. Hartshorne, 5 


* Now in the Museum of Archeology. See C.A.S, Proc. vii. 194. 

2 Hartshorne’s ‘ Book-rarities’ (London, 1829, 8°), pp. 479-81. 

3 * Endowments’ (1904), p. 453- 

4 Willis and Clark, iii, 101. The history of the building is 
there set out and need not here be repeated. 

5 London, 1829, 8°. On the title is a steel engraving by 
J. Le Keux of the original entrance gateway and eastern wall 
of the library, copied from Loggan. The description of the 
library extends to 173 pages. 
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1830. 

The library was open at this period every day 
from ro till 3, except on Saturdays, when it was open 
from to till 1, and on Saints’ days from 12 till 3. 
The colleétion was then spoken of as containing 
100,000 volumes. Among the curiosities con- 
sidered noteworthy at the time, ‘two thermometers 
upon a new construction, brought from Paris, ex- 
hibiting at one view the scales of Celsius, Fahren- 
heit, and Reaumur, are suspended in the north 
window of the Old Library.’' 

Four columns are devoted to the Cambridge 
libraries in Haenel’s ‘ Catalogi’ printed this year.? 

It was probably in this year that T. F. Dibdin 
visited Cambridge in company with Joseph Hasle- 
wood, of whom he says, ‘There was no getting him 
out of Bishop Moore’s black-letter closet. I thought 
Mr. Lodge must have had recourse to “‘ the strong 
man” to pull him away from the editio princeps of 


“The blind beggar of Bethnal Green.” ’3 


1833. 

February 13. This day Prof. Farish proposed to 
introduce a Grace to abolish the oath respecting 
the library, and to substitute a subscription before 
the Registrary.* 

April 30. This day the Rev. John Lodge, 


principal librarian, struck off ‘to be preserved for 


* ©The Cambridge Guide’ (Cambridge, 1830, 8°), pp. 41-8. 
See ante 1802. 

2 Cat. of MSS.’ I, xii, note. 

3 Reminiscences of a Literary Life’ (1836), p. 419 note. 

4 Luard, 279. 
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ever in the University Library’ a copy of a folio 
sheet at the Pitt Press, recording the occasion 
when the Marquis Camden, chancellor of the 
University, handed over the key of that building 
to Dr. Webb, vice-chancellor.' 


1834. 

April 14, 30. Dr. Lee having applied for the 
loan of two Wiclif MSS., the Grace was deferred 
till the manuscripts were exhibited.? 

May. This month ninety volumes of French 
plays were bought at Heber’s sale (from Garrick’s 
library) 3 with other purchases. 

November 17. An order was passed for a bell to 
be placed in the library to be rung by all under- 
graduates and persons not members of the Uni- 
versity before entering the library.* 

On a brass plate on a wall in the basement 
under Cockerell’s building is the following in- 
scription : 


In this Room Professor William Hallowes Miller con- 
structed the new Standards of Weight to replace those 
which were destroyed by the burning of the Houses of 
Parliament, A.D. 1834. 


1835. 

April 2. An example of the enthusiasm for the 
new library is given by a meeting of members of 
the University, which was held at Wakefield this 
day, the Earl of Mexborough in the chair. An 


association for the purpose was formed, which was 


' A copy of this sheet still hangs in the library. * Luard, p. 38. 
3 Sale, no. 5848. 4 Registry, University Papers. 
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to meet every Wednesday and Saturday at 12 
o'clock." 
18 36. 

This year Thomas Wright published ‘ The Tale 
of the Basyn’ and the ‘ Frere and the Boy’ from 
two manuscripts in the library.’ 

May 10. A Bill to repeal the Copyright Aét 
was introduced this day. 

September 29. The first stone of the new wing 
was laid this day by Gilbert Ainslie, D.D., master 
of Pembroke, vice-chancellor. The architeét was 
C. R. Cockerell, R.A., after whose name the build- 
ing is generally called. The estimated cost was 
£23,945 

1838. 

Richard Rowe was library keeper at this time.‘ 

August 17. An auctioneer’s poster is preserved 
describing a ‘ Beautiful Stone Wall’ belonging to 
the library, 45 ft. 6 in. long by 16 ft. 6 in. high, 
surmounted by nine balls, to be sold by Elliot 
Smith and Son. 

1840. 

Sune 8. The Rev. R. J. McGhee presented a 
collection of anti-papal documents, in a special 
cabinet. 

The Rev. R. W. Johnson, of Packwood, Henley- 
in-Arden, presented the English translation of 
Paleario’s ‘ Trattato,’ with the autograph of King 
Edward the Sixth. 


* Registry, University Papers (1835), 40. 5. 

? From MSS. Ff. 5. 48 and Ee. 4. 35. 

3 See a full account, Willis and Clark, iii, 120. 
4 Luard, ‘ List,’ 472, etc. 
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1841. 

In this year appeared ‘The Manuscript Rarities 
of the University of Cambridge, By James Orchard 
Halliwell,’* formerly scholar of Jesus College. The 
book contains a summary catalogue of the Uni- 
versity MSS., Dd. 1. 1—Ff. 5. 48; the second part 
consisting of the briefest possible notes on the 
college libraries. 

1842. 

March 11. The east room of the library was 
this day appropriated to the pictures and books left 
to the University by Viscount Fitzwilliam (died 
1816), now in the Fitzwilliam Museum.’ 

une 22. The Rev. Thomas Halford, M.A., 
formerly of Jesus College, presented £2,000 towards 
the erection of a new wing of the library.3 

Fuly 1. The Copyright Aét passed.* 

November. The fittings of the new wing of the 
library were now complete.5 

An appeal appeared in the local press at this 
time for an undergraduate reading room. ‘Three 
fuurths of the resident members of the University 
are excluded,’ etc.® 





en te ae “5 Pea 
& 


1843. 
Oétober 26. This day Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort visited the library. They were 
received by the Syndics. 


* Afterwards Halliwell-Phillips. 
2 They had been deposited in the Perse School in Free School 
Lane. See S. P. Widnall, ‘ A Gossiping Stroll’ (1892), p. 49. 


3 LLuard, 497, 553, 624. ¢ Revised in 1911. 
5 Willis and Clark, iii, 121. The new building had cost over 
£35,000. 


© Registry, University Papers, 1840-3, no. 842. 
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‘The Librarian exhibited some of the treasures, viz. 
the Codex Bezz, the Anglo Saxon version of the Gospels, 
a manuscript of Wickliff’s translation of the Bible, the 
Pastorale Gregorii translated by Alfred the Great, Cover- 
dale’s Bible 1535, the book of Chess, 1474, and the 
earliest printed books at Oxford and Cambridge’ &c.' 


1845. 
Aprilg. The Rev. Joseph Power, M.A., Clare 
College, was elected librarian. 
Sune 11. This day hot-water pipes for warming 
the library were installed. 


1846. 

‘une 29. This day John Dearle was prosecuted 
for stealing books. He was sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation. 

fuly 4. J. O. Halliwell printed the ‘ Romance 
of Syr Tryamoure’ for the Percy Society from 
MS. Ff. 2.38 this year. 

1847. 

May 31. W. Maskell writes a note in the 
Winchester Pontifical of the XII Century, which 
had been lent him at Broadleaze, near Devizes, 
to collate with the Salisbury use.’ 


1848. 

‘fanuary 7. This day appeared the ‘Index to 
the Baker MSS. by four members of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society.’3 

May. During this and the following month the 

t ¢Cambridge Chronicle,’ 28th Oétober, 1843. 

* MS. Ee. 2. 3. See his ‘Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiz 
Anglicane.’ 


3 J. J. Smith, C. C. Babington, C. W. Goodwin, and Joseph 
Power. 


VI Z 
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Fitzwilliam collection of books, piétures, etc., was 
removed from the east room.’ 


18409. 
Oétober. This month the manuscripts were re- 
moved into the new (Cockerell) building. They 
remained there, in Class 11, until 1865.7 


1851. 

In the spring of this year the Pitt Press Syndicate 
issued their instructions for the preparation and 
subsequent publication of the Catalogue of MSS., 
the first volume of which appeared in 1856. The 
names of those who assisted in the produétion of 
the work are given in the preface: 


1. Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, & Early English 
Literature Mr. C. Hardwick, St. Catherine’s Hall, Editor. 
2. Classics. Churchill Babington, St. John’s College. 
3. Heraldry. C. C. Babington, St. John’s College. 4. 
History. W. R. Collett, Caius College. 5. Law. Prof. 
Abdy, Trinity Hall. 6. Music. W. W. Hutt, Caius 
College. 7. Science, Medicine &c. Dr. Webster, Jesus 
College; & J. Glover, Trinity. 8. Theology. H. R. 
Luard & C. B. Scott, Trinity: assisted by J. E. Cooper, 
St. John’s College; W. W. Howard, Sidney; F. J. A. 
Hort, Trinity. 

une. Dr. Walmisley presented the manuscript 
of Dr. Boyce’s ‘ Installation Ode (June, 1749) for 
Voices and Orchestra.’ 3 

1852. 

Oéfober 18. The King of Prussia presented a 

copy of Lepsius ‘ Monuments of Egypt.’* 


* Cooper, ‘ Memorials,’ iii. ? See post 1865. 
3 [Nn. 6. 38.] It had been given to Wm. Shield, the glee- 
writer, by a son of the composer. + Luard, 560. 
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The librarian appeared before the University 
Commissioners. The Commissioners reported, 
specially recommending a reading room.' 


1853. 

‘fanuary 21. An estimate and elevation for a 
reading room, by T. Smith, was received this day. ? 

Francis Bashforth published ‘Observations on 
some recent University buildings together with 
remarks on the management of the Public Library 
and Pitt Press.’ 

The ‘Catalogus Bibliothece Burckhardtiane’ 
appeared this year. It was by Theodore Preston, 
afterwards Lord Almoner’s professor of Arabic. 


1854. 
February 8. The first Library Syndicate was 
this day appointed. 
Henry Bradshaw to Oscar Heun: 


It would be a charity to rescue from the dust in which 
it lies buried a copy of Wynkyn de Worde’s ‘ Nova 
Legenda Anglie.’ Fol. Lond. 1516. It by rights belongs 
to K* 10. 38; but it is lying (or was when | left) on the 
top of the bookcase next the staircase leading up to your 
room.? 


September 19. Mr. G. C. Norling, a Swedish 
gentleman, presented through the Swedish and 
Norwegian Minister, his MS. ‘ Emanuel Sweden- 
borg,’+ with an expressed wish ‘that it may not be 
printed neither in original nor in translation.’ 


t Luard, 563. 2 [b. 565. 
} G. W, Prothero, ‘Memoir of H. Bradshaw,’ p. 32. 4 Nn. 6. 35. 
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1855. 
November 13. This day died John Bowtell, the 
writer of the Old Catalogue, finished in 1826. 


1856. 

‘Sanuary 1. The first volume of the Catalogue 
of MSS. was issued this year. 

Aprii 7. The Colleétion of University Papers 
made by Dr. Webb (master of Clare) were 
purchased. 

April 30. The colleétion of coins in the library 
was this day transferred to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum.' 

August 23. Twenty-two pictures and prints 
were this day transferred to the Registry.” 

Oétober 29. It was agreed to add the Divinity 
School, then used as a storeroom, to the library, 
and to provide an approach to it from the room 
above by an iron spiral staircase; and also to add 
the newspaper, music, and novel rooms,’ 

November 10. This day Henry Bradshaw, of 
King’s College, was elected to fill a vacancy in 
the library.* 

1858. 

Vol. III of the Catalogue of MSS. was issued 
this year. E. Ventris, of Peterhouse, assisted in 
the historical and legal parts of this, G. Williams 
and T. Bendyshe, of King’s College, in the monastic 
and heraldic parts. 


t Grace Book II, p. 74. ? Registry Books (with a list). 
3 Willis and Clark, iii, 121. 4 Prothero, ‘ Memoir,’ 62. 
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February 17. Eighty-six editions of Horace, 
colleéted by M. D. Babington, of Trinity College, 
were purchased this day from his son, Churchill 
Babington.' 

Oéfoher 1. In their preface, dated this day, the 
authors of the ‘Athene Cantabrigienses,’ C. H. 
and T. Cooper, pay a marked tribute to the assist- 
ance given them in the library. 


1859. 

In this year John Percy Baumgartner, Esq., of 
Milton Hall, near Cambridge, presented part of 
the manuscripts which subsequently bore his name. 
They consisted mainly of the manuscripts of Strype 
and Patrick, colleéted by Dr. Knight.2, The rest 
were given in 1861, and the catalogue of them 
appeared in 1867.3 

1860. 

A colleétion of Private Aéts, in 112 volumes, 

was purchased from Mr. W. Salt. 


1861. 
Vol. IV of the Catalogue of MSS. was issued 
this year. 
The use of printed slips for the General Cata- 
logue was introduced this year.+ 


1862. 
March 28.. The Rev. George Williams, B.D., 
senior fellow of King’s College, put forward a 
scheme for extending the south wing of the library 


‘Minute Book,’ ii, 145, 149. ? Luard, No. 638. 
3 *Cat. of MSS.’ vol. v. + Prothero, ‘ Memoir,’ 61. 
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westward, up to the limit of the ground opposite 
Clare Hall, with a continuation northward to join 
the old gateway; and for adding an additional 
storey to the old south building.’ 

Odtober. A paper on ‘Manuscripts at Cam- 
bridge’ was contributed to the second number of 
the ‘ Home and Foreign Review,’ by F. A. Paley. 
The manuscripts noticed are all liturgical. 

November 19. A duplicate of Caxton’s Royal 
Book was this day exchanged for the ‘Nova 
Rhetorica’ of Laurentius de Saona, written in 
Cambridge in 1478, and printed at St. Alban’s in 
1480.? 

December 10. The syndicate issued their report 
recommending the scheme for the new wing, at 
an estimated cost of £15,800. This was to include 
a second storey along the whole length of the south 
side of the library.3 

1863. 

fanuary 28. Henry Bradshaw’s letters on 
Simonides appeared in ‘The Guardian.’+ In the 
same year he identified the Sarum Breviary of 
1483 in the Bibliotheque Nationale as stolen from 
Cambridge.5 

1864. 

February 26. The Rev. John E. B. Mayor, M.A.., 
St. John’s College, was elected librarian. 

May 21. The first stone of the new south 


* He embodied it ina printed letter on ‘ University Library 
Extension.’ 

? See H. Bradshaw’s letter to the Vice-Chancellor. 

3 Willis and Clark, iii, 122-3. 

+ Prothero, ‘ Memoir,’ 95-9. 5 Jb. 101. 
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(Scott) wing was laid this day by the Rev. George 
Williams, B.D. 

F. H. Scrivener’s edition of the ‘Codex Bezae’ 
was published this year. 

The original roof of the first room, partly con- 
cealed by a modern ceiling until this year, was 
opened to view.’ 

The ‘Catalogue of Adversaria,’ prepared by 
Churchill Babington and H. R. Luard, was issued 
this year. 

1865. 

February 6. J. E. B. Mayor’s ‘Notes on the 
Statute and Ordinances affecting the Library,’ Gated 
this day, were issued to the Senate on sth May. 

May 24. The Greek marbles brought by Chirk 
and Cripps, and the bust of Clarke, were ‘this day 
removed to the Fitzwilliam Museum.? 

This year the manuscripts were brought from 
Cockerell’s building to the new Scott building.+ 

A sale of duplicates in this and the following 
year was superintended by C. H. Cooper and 
J. E. B. Mayor. 


1866. 


April tg. G. R. Crotch, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, was appointed to his first post in the 
library.’ 

May 31. The annual grant was raised to 
£2,500. 


' Willis and Clark, iii, 95. 

? An additional statement by the librarian was printed this year 
dated 18th November. Luard, 739. 3 Ib. 741. 

4 See ante 1849, post 1891. 

5 Prothero, ‘Memoir,’ 90. See post 1874. 
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1867. 

January 26. This day the librarian, J. E. B. 
Mayor, announced his resignation.’ 

February 1. Vol. V of the Catalogue of MSS. 
was issued with preface dated this day. 

March 8. This day Henry Bradshaw was elected 
librarian. 

By this month the south-west wing was used, 
in the upper part, for examination purposes.? 

OGfober. For some time a discussion had been 
continued upon the Lambeth Library. A letter 
to the ‘Times’ of 5th Oétober contains the case of 
the University as claimants for that collection. A 
draft case for the opinion of counsel was prepared. 
Archbishop Longley decided to keep up the library 
at his own expense.3 

The sum of £100 was placed at the disposal of 
the librarian for the purchase of incunabula at the 
sale of the famous Enschedé colleétion, which took 
place at Haarlem. This was one of the first 
steps taken towards the formation of a ‘museum 
of typography,’ which has since become an im- 
portant feature of the library.¢ 

This year R. E. Lofft, Esq., of Troston Hall, 
near Bury St. Edmund’s, gave a large number of 
Persian manuscripts. 1868 


In the spring of this year Bradshaw presented 
to the library his own collection of books printed 


' In a fly-sheet of three pages. 

2 Grace, 28th March, 1867. Willis and Clark, iii, 124. It 
was so used for twenty years. 

3 Luard, nos. 796, 802. Prothero, *‘ Memoir,’ p. 159. 

4 1d, p. 157. 
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in the fifteenth century, fifty-eight in number. 
Shortly before this he had presented twelve folio 
volumes of Sanskrit works printed at Bombay." 
November 14. A colleétion of 40,000 pamphlets 
was purchased this day from Mr. Ebenezer Palmer.’ 
This year Cotton Mather presented various 
Indian books and manuscripts.3 


1869. 

May. R. E. Lofft, Esq., made a further large 
donation of oriental manuscripts. 

November. A very considerable number of in- 
cunabula of the Low Countries, were purchased 
this month in the sale at Ghent of the De Meyer 
colleétion.* 

1870, 

February. The Syndics placed {300 at the 
librarian’s disposal for the purchase of incunabula 
at the sale of the Culemann Library.s 

March 30. On this day Bradshaw presented to 
the University his colleétion of books, pamphlets, 
and other printed papers relating to Ireland. It 
contains about 1,000 bound volumes and about 500 
folio, 700 quarto, and 2,700 octavo pamphlets.*® 

This year the Rev. H. G. Williams, professor 
of Arabic, gave 102 volumes of Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts.” 


' ¢Prothero,’ 158. Holtrop in this year makes acknowledgment 
of Bradshaw’s help to him in his ‘ Monuments Typographiques,’ 
. 75. 
: / iii, 16. 3 Minutes, iii, 23. E.G. Browne,'Hand-list. 
4 Bradshaw, ‘ Colleéted Papers,’ pp. 207-36. 
5 Prothero, ‘ Memoir,’ 200. 
® Luard, 847. 7 MSS. Add. 746-847. 
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‘January 30. A considerable number of Low 
Country books of the fifteenth century were bought 
at the sale of G. H. M. Delprat at the Hague.' 

March 6. The sum of £425 was spent upon a 
colleétion of books formed by the Rev. R. Willis, 
M.D., professor of anatomy. 


1873. 
March 12. Mrs. Gene Grote presented her 
husband’s manuscripts.* 
1874. 
June 16. This day died G. R. Crotch, M.A., 


aged 33, formerly sub-librarian.3 


1875. 

April7. £150 were placed at the discretion of 
the librarian for the forthcoming Capron sale.+ A 
further sum was expended on books of architec- 
ture, machinery, etc., belonging to the late Prof. 
Willis. 

May 26. This day by a new rule any under- 
graduate could be admitted to the library at any 
hour when it is open, on presenting to the librarian 
a recommendation from his tutor.’ 


1876. 


The first volume of the Catalogue of Hebrew 
"Cf. also post 1875. [MS. Add. 4307.] This included a large 


number of duplicates from the Royal Library at the Hague. 

* [Add. 1931-3.] 

3 The formation of the department of Natural History had been 
entrusted to him, See Prothero’s ‘Memoir’ and the ‘ Entomologist’s 
Monthly Magazine,’ vol. xi, pp. 70-2 (1874). Cf. MS. Add. 5713. 

+See Adv. MS. 2849. 

5 ‘Cambridge University Reporter,’ 1 June, 1875, Annual Report. 
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MSS., by S. M. Schiller-Szinessy, was published 
this year. 

February 9. Seventy-eight Greek and oriental 
manuscript fragments, formerly the property of 
Dr. C. von Tischendorf, were purchased.' 

May 10. Several German universities, in reply 
to a communication from the Prussian Minister of 
Public Instruction, agreed to present copies of their 
publications, programmes, and dissertations.? 

November 23. The annual grant was this day 
raised to £3,000. 

This year the University acquired the Epistle 
of St. Clement to the Corinthians in Syriac.3 


1877. 
March 7. The sidan talk by the late Richard 
Shilleto, with his annotations, were purchased. 
July. The library was officially inspeéted by 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley.+ 
Twenty-six Sanscrit manuscripts were purchased, 


procured from Nepaul by Mr. D. Wright.s 


1878. 
May 8. Prof. Ritschi’ collection of 6,000 
dissertations was purchased. 
Odtober 19. Mr. H. B. Wheatley presented his 
second report on the state of the library. 


' MS. Add. 1877-94. 

2 These were to be delivered to the University’s agent at Leipzig. 
*C.U.R.’ 16th May, 1876. 

3 MS. Add. 1700. Described by Bishop Lightfoot in his 
‘Clement of Rome’ (1877). The manuscript was edited by 
R. L. Bensly and R. H. Kennett in 1399 (Cambridge). 

4 His printed report, dated 15th Odtober, extends to eleven 
quarto pages. 5 MSS. Add. 1682-99 and 1701-8. 
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1879. 
This year, at the invitation of the syndicate, Mr. 


H. R. Tedder reported on the state of the library. 

May 14. The question of a reading room 
having again become acute, a long report was sub- 
mitted by the syndicate to the Senate.’ 


1880. 

Mr. H. B. Wheatley again reported to the 
syndicate on the state of the library. 

This year, the New Divinity School having been 
completed, the old Divinity Leéture Room was 
added to the library, and a new office for the 
registration of books taken out and returned, was 
made out of the south entrance to the quadrangle.’ 


1881. 

OGfober 18. The report of the syndicate, made 
in 1879, recommending a reading room, was this 
day reissued.3 

1882. 

May 25. The annual grant of the University 

was this year raised to £3,500. 


1882. 

March 1. A copy of the Coverdale Bible 
(1535) with an unique title was purchased of the 
Rev. J. T. Fowler, M.A., of Durham. 

Ogfober 1. Cecil Bendall’s Catalogue of the 
Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. in the library was published. 


' €C.U.R.’ 1879. This report was reissued on 18th Odtober, 
1881. ? Willis and Clark, iii, 124. 
> *C.U.R.’ 58-63. The report was discussed on 25th Oétober 
(pp. 81-4). See also a letter in the ‘Cambridge Review,’ iii, 50-1. 
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1884. 

Bookcases were this year added in the Arts 
School.' 

February 7. A Grace was passed, authorizing 
the removal of the statues of Kings George I by 
J. M. Rysbrack, and George II by Wilton, from 
the Senate house to the library.’ 

May 2. This day died at Milverton, near 
Leamington, the Rev. Edward Grey Hancock, 
M.A., formerly fellow of St. John’s College. To 
the University he bequeathed the whole of his 
trust property,’ amounting to £10,482, afterwards 
used for erecting the new west wing, now called 
after his name.* 

188s. 

September 14. This day Theodor Mommsen 
visited and worked in the library. 

December 4. E. Magnusson this day issued a 
description of a proposed new library, on the 
principle of the nautilus. 


1886. 

anuary. The fitting up of the Law School for 
library purposes was commenced this month, and 
an entrance into it was made at the foot of the 
staircase.$ 

The system of double-headings, on the printed 
slips of the catalogue, began also this year; the 

' Willis and Clark, iii, 600. 

? The former had been originally designed for the library. They 
were placed where they now stand, at the west end of Cockerell’s 
building. 


3 *C.U.R.’ 1885, pp. 528, 591. 4 Jb, 11th February, 1890. 
$ Willis and Clark, iii, 602. 
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two columns of the catalogue were increased to 
three; and the Weekly Bulletin first issued. 

February 10-11. This night died Henry Brad- 
shaw, librarian. His life and wotk are recorded 
in Dr. G. W. Prothero’s ‘ Memoir.’ His liturgical 
and Irish collections were presented by his family ; 
other volumes by subscribers. 

February 24. William Robertson Smith, pro- 
fessor of Arabic, was eleéted librarian. 


1886. 

‘fune 18. Sir Frederic Madden’s collection of 
Ballads, in twenty-five volumes, was purchased 
this day.' 

Ogfober 11. Sic T. F. Wade, K.C.B., this day 
presented all his books relating to China, Korea, 
Japan, the Malay Peninsular, and any Asiatic 
country.* 

November 25. This day the honorary office of 
keeper of the Chinese books was conferred upon 
the donor. 

In this year the King of Italy presented the 
Turin edition of Dante, published at the time. 


1887. 

A volume, missing since 1846, was restored at the 
cost of H. M. Taylor, M.A., of Trinity College. 3 

fune 16. The contract for the new Hancock 
building, at £13,685, was accepted by the Senate. 

Nov ember 10. The annual grant was raised to 
£4,000. 

' See *C.U.R.’ p. 843, Grace 10 note. 

2 ©C.U.R.’ pp. 43-4. An account of the library, by Dr. H. A. 
Giles, appeared in the ‘ Cambridge Review,’ November, 1902. 

3 [Now Syn. 8. 54. 20 and 117.] 
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1888. 

Dr. John Venn, fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, presented his library of books on Logic, 
comprising more than 1,000 volumes. 

The oriental books and manuscripts of the Rev. 
George Percy Badger, D.C.L., the Arabic scholar, 
were presented by his widow. The colleétion 
contains sixteen Arabic and Syriac manuscripts.’ 

Pope Leo XIII presented a copy of the ‘O- 
maggio,’ published on the occasion of his jubilee. 


1889. 

February 19. This day a Rev. C. Taylor, D.D., 
Master of St. John’s College, presented the sum 
of £400, being the amount of his stipend as vice- 
chancellor for the past year. This sum was 
expended upon the statues erected upon the new 
Hancock building. 

Odfober 1. W. Robertson Smith resigned the 
librarianship. 

Odtober 12. F. J. H. Jenkinson, M.A., fellow 
of Trinity College, was elected librarian. 

The trustees a the British Museum, in this year 
transferred about 1,200 volumes of duplicates to 


the library. 1890. 


April 21. On this day nn Cayley, Sadlerian 
Professor, presented {500 towards the new Han- 
cock building.? 

December 3. By this time the new Hancock wing 
had been completed, at a total cost of £16,175.3 

' University Reporter,’ 6th November, 1888, p. 143. 

? This was expended upon the oak cases in the Manuscript 
Room, and the Star Room (which contains the old library of the 


University). 3 *C.U.R.’ p. 290. 
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1891. 

Sune 4. The grant to the library was this day 
raised to £5,000. 

This month seven manuscripts were bought from 
the trustees of the parish library at Brent-Eleigh, 
Lavenham, Suffolk.' 

This year the manuscripts were removed from 
the Scott building to the new Manuscript Room.’ 


1892. 

January 21. John Couch Adams, M.A., F.R.S., 
Lowndean Professor of Astronomy, dying this day, 
bequeathed 1,500 early printed books. 

February 11. This day, a volume, probably 
missing since 1859, was picked up on a stall in 
Farringdon Road, and presented by Mr. C. Higham, 
bookseller. 

May 25. The syndicate recommended the addi- 
tion of a gallery round the catalogue room, but this 
obvious improvement was not approved.3 

June 8. The donation of fifteenth century 
books to the library by S. Sandars, M.A., received 
this day special acknowledgment on the part of the 
syndicate. Among them were two books printed 
by Caxton. 

December 8. About this time Professor Aufrecht 
of the University of Bonn commenced a catalogue 
of the Sanskrit manuscripts in the library. This 
task he was afterwards compelled by ill- health to 
abandon. 


* MS. Add. 3037-43. There had been a previous sale in 1889. 
MS. Add. 3327 and 4077 were bought later on. 

2 See ante 1849 and 1865. 

> *C.U.R.’ p. 837. 4 Ib. p. 1050. 
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1894. 

March 31. W. Robertson Smith, formerly 
librarian, dying this day, bequeathed his Syriac 
and Arabic manuscripts, and twenty volumes of 
printed books.’ 

May 24. This day resident undergraduates who 
had passed Part I of a Tripos Examination were 
permitted to borrow books. 

‘une 15. This day died Samuel Sandars, M.A., 
of Trinity College. He bequeathed to the Uni- 
versity, besides a number of books and manuscripts, 
£500 for the exclusive purchase of early English 
books. He also left £2,000 to found. a Readership 
in Bibliography, Palezography, etc.’ 

November 22. The oriental library of the late 
Prof. R. L. Bensly was this day presented by his 


friends as a memorial to him.} 


1895. 


The King of Siam presented thirty-nine volumes 
of the Buddhist Sacred Canon, printed in Pali with 
Siamese charaé¢ters. 

March, The representatives of the Rev. Joseph 
Griffith, LL.D., St. John’s College, deceased, 
gave a collection of old volumes of English 
literature.* 

December 5. The widow of Prof. R. L. Bensly 
presented sixty-two oriental manuscripts from her 
husband’s library. 


* Annual Report, p. 1. 

2 “C.U.R.’ 27th November, p. 251. ‘Cambridge Review,’ 
xvi, 54 (8th November, 1894). 

3 *C.U.R.’ 6th November, 1894, pp. 160, 251. 

4 1b. 3rd June, 1896, p. 877. 5 Ib. p. 305. 
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1896. 

February 5. This day was published Mr. E. G. 
Browne’s Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the Uni- 
versity Library. 

February 13. The Committee of the Memorial 
to the late Prof. Robertson Smith, formerly 
librarian, presented the sum of £335 for the 
purchase of oriental manuscripts." 

March 12. Certain Singhalese and other manu- 
scripts having been inspected by Mr. Wickrema- 
singha, an order was sanctioned for the temporary 
deposit of them in the British Museum, to facilitate 
the preparation of a catalogue.? 

‘June 4. The friends of the late Prof. Sir T. F. 
Wade offered a sum of money to be spent in 
making a catalogue of the Chinese library pre- 
sented by him.3 

June 11. The privilege of taking out books 
was this day extended to Advanced Students.‘ 

‘June 18. The widening of the galleries in 
Cockerell’s building, at a cost of £1,300, was 
undertaken this day.‘ 


1897. 

June 10. The privileges of the library were 
this day extended to University teachers appointed 
by the Special Board of Indian Civil Service 
Studies. 

fuly 1. This day died Frank Chance, B.A., 
M.B., M.R.C.P., of Burleigh House, Sydenham 
Hill, a distinguished Hebrew scholar and linguist, 


* *C.U.R.’ p. 499. 2 Ib. p. 619. 3 Ib. p. 926. 
4 See ante 1894. 5 *C.U.R.’ 1062. 
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one of the Old Testament Revision Company. He 
bequeathed 400 volumes of philology and criticism. 
¥uly 5. Mr. S. Schechter, reader in Talmudic, 
in a letter in the ‘Times’ (dated 1st July) an- 
nounced the discovery of further fragments of the 
Hebrew original of Ecclesiasticus. 
August 3. To-day Mr. Schechter described in 


the ‘ Times’ his investigations and discoveries : 


Mr. Schechter, through the interest and generosity 
of Dr. Taylor, the master of St. John’s College, 
and two other members of the University had made a 
special journey during the preceding winter to Cairo, in 
order to investigate and, if possible, procure the contents 
of the ‘ Genizah’ or burial place of superseded literature, 
connected with the synagogue of Old Cairo. These 
burial places form a distinét feature in the economy of 
Jewish life, and from their great antiquity cannot but 
contain materials of priceless and often unique interest. 
Mr. Schechter had been able to transport the debris, pre- 
served in this way at Old Cairo, to England, and for 
some weeks had been examining his harvest in one of the 
rooms in the library. As already stated, he had found 
some fragments of the Ecclesiasticus, and he summarized 
his result in his published article. Furthermore, Mr. 
Burkitt, in examining some of the fragments, found a 
palimpsest of Aquila’s Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, belonging to the sixth century. 


Mr. Burkitt announced his discovery in a separ- 
ate letter, also in the ‘ Times.’' 


* On the following day appeared a letter, signed ‘Suum Cuique,’ 
asserting that the mine, thus described by Mr. Schechter, had 
been known at Oxford for some years; making mention of 
Dr. Neubauer’s work, and of Mr. Adler’s papers of March, 
1896. A brief reply to this was given by Mr. Schechter in the 
same journal. 
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August 20. Several fragments more of Eccle- 
siasticus came to light during this month, and 
to-day a leaf of Georgian manuscript, being the 
first in the library. 

The Bahadur of Khetri visited the library this 
month. 

1898. 

January 1. The system of measuring books by 
centimetres was commenced this day. 

February 9. This day the honorary office of 
keeper of the Chinese books was conferred on the 
new Chinese professor, Dr. H. A. Giles. 

February 22. This day the electric light was 
first used in the library. 

March 9. King Alexander of Servia presented 
the facsimile of the Slavonic manuscript of the 
Gospels in the Servian form.’ 

June 8. The Rev. C. Taylor, D.D., master 
of St. John’s, and Dr. Schechter, reader in Tal- 
mudic, offered the collection of manuscripts brought 
from the Genizah of Old Cairo, to the University. 

September 24. This day, being Saturday, the 
library was further opened from 1 till 2 for the 
first time. 

November 8. This day was published the 
‘Catalogue of the Wade Colleétion of Chinese 
and Manchu books in the library of the University,’ 
by Professor H. A. Giles. 

This year A. C, Cole, M.A., of Trinity College, 


* The manuscript was written by order of the Servian prince 
Miroslav, in the second half of the twelfth century. It was pre- 
sented to King Alexander by the monks of Mount Athos in 1895. 
See the ‘ Times,’ 23rd February, 1898. 
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presented the Court Rolls of Forncett Manor, in 
Norfolk.' 
1899. 

March 2. To facilitate the cataloguing and 
arrangement of oriental books and manuscripts the 
senate agreed to establish a Curatorship in Oriental 
Literature. 

April 8. This day was published the new fac- 
simile of the Codex Bezae, reproduced by M. Paul 
Dujardin, of Paris, by the heliogravure process. 

During this month three leaves of a sixth 
century palimpsest of Augustine were discovered 
by Mr. A. Baldrey.? : 

June 14. E. G. Browne, M.A., Pembroke 
College, was appointed first Curator in Oriental 
Literature. 

1900. 

Oétober 1. Mr. E. G. Browne’s ‘ Handlist of 
the Muhammadan MSS.’ was published this day. 

November 7. Mr. Richard James Wilkinson, 
of the Straits Settlements Civil Service, formerly 
of Trinity College, presented a valuable collection 
of Malay manuscripts and printed books. 

December. The first volume of a catalogue of 
Early English Printed Books appeared this month. 

C. SAyYLe. 


«MS. Add. 5908-28 and Rot. 112-38. 
* MS. Add. 4320 (Cairo Collection). 3 Completed in 1906. 









IDEALS IN MODERN FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 


PAUL CLAUDEL. 


‘ Vivre c'est connaitre.’ 


‘Tu n’expliques rien 6 poéte, mais toutes choses par 
toi nous deviennent explicables.’ 


LTHOUGH the poet pursues ‘not 
the truth but Az truth,’ it is never 
“wise in studying social problems to 
4! neglect his efforts for the relief of 

man’s estate. He often reveals new 
aspects of the universe, evolves guiding lines from 
confused and complex surroundings, and even 
renders visible the things that are invisible. Paul 
Claudel in his published work does some if not all 
of these, but since he chooses to express himself in 
a symbolism hard for the definite and direét mind 
to follow, his writing has never been and never 
will be popular. For that faét he cares nothing, 
and had it not been for the persuasion of his 
friends, would possibly never have published any- 
thing at all. 

The symbolist in literature, like the mystic in 
religion, tries to explain the vision he has seen. 
It was Carlyle who declared that a symbol included 
both concealment and revelation—‘ silence and 
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speech act together... . If both the speech be 
itself high, and the silence fit and noble, how ex- 
pressive will their union be.”' Claudel believes 
that it is contrary to all the conditions of art to 
paint life directly. A poem is not only ‘ces choses 
qu'il signifie,’ but a sign, an imaginary act, ‘a 
limitation de l’aétion humaine étudiée dans ses 
ressorts et dans ses poids.’ And so Claudel gives 
us impressions, sensations, never faéts or informa- 
tion. Every poet has his own way of expressing 
what he sees and feels. Claudel prefers to express 
the really simple matters that form the basis of his 
thought by a symbolism of his own. His chief 
themes are the relations of man to man, of man to 
woman, and of woman to man, of man to nature, 
of man to God. At the same time as he recognises 
that science has taught that man is not the centre 
of the universe, yet man and the nature around 
him being all we know for certain, all that the 
ordinary human mind can grasp, he finds it in- 
evitable that the poet’s subjects must be related 
to man. 

It is not possible here to analyse in detail 
Claudel’s philosophy. More ample quotation 
would be required than the limits of this article 
allow. I can only attempt in describing some of 
his works to indicate its main lines. He explains 
it himself in his ‘ Art poétique’ (1907). The first 
part, ‘Connaissance du temps,’ sets forth the doc- 
trine that it is time that brings and produces all 
things. Time is continuity ; ‘sous ce qui recom- 
mence, il y a ce qui continue.’ In the chain or 

* Cf. ‘Sartor Resartus,’ Book III, chap. iii. 
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actions nothing begins or ends, the universal drama 
is perennial— 


‘L’année change, et de nouveau se levant du noir 
hiver, cramoisi, tout d’or, 

‘De nouveau le nouveau soleil se peint sur les fleuves 
chargés de glacons.” 


In the same way, the spirit of man never passes, 
indeed, it is the only thing besides God that sub- 
sists. In the universe as understood by Claudel 
each man has his prescribed task, his piece of time 
to specify, as it were. He must obey his ‘ voie,’ 
hold to his part, follow his particular route, ac- 
complish his day’s work. The other beings in this 
vast and mysterious world are also needed by it, 
they unceasingly and freely co-operate to form it, 
but man alone with his senses, intelligence and 
will, gives value to external nature: ‘toute la 
nature sans moi est vaine; c’est moi qui lui confere 
son sens.’ 

For Claudel God is the end of all things, and 
with him God means absolute faith in the teaching 
and spirit of the Roman Catholic Church, a faith 
that is the only remedy for the ills of mankind. 
Nothing goes right if God, the end, is lost sight 
of. The misery of humanity is always caused by 
the crime of a man who usurps the place of God. 
Claudel illustrates this everywhere in his work, but 
most effectively perhaps in his drama ‘La Ville,’' 
where the city perishes because it forgot God, and 
gave itself up to Isidore de Besme, the engineer 
who by his genius has enslaved the elementary 


* See ‘ Théatre,’ vol. ii. (1911). 
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forces of nature, and beneficently, as he believes, 
imposed his domination on men. But his organ- 
ization brings general misery; men did not offer 
their work gratuitously to Besme, they exacted 
payment, and so the régime of exchange was 
established. Everything had its price, all things 
were valued by gold. And the gold paid for 
work suppressed joy and liberty, and dissolved the 
ties between men. God has no place in that sort 
of social life, and man has nothing but ‘le néant’ 
before him. 


‘L’homme ne sortira point du sépulcre qu'il s'est 
construit.’ ' 


In order to promote the good, it is essential that 
God shall be present in our hearts and in our cities. 
Only the society which recognizes this will live 
and prosper. There must be absolute, indestruc- 
tible harmony between the city and all men, a 
secure balance between the needs of each and his 
function. Then the workman will not demand 
wages, will expect his needs to be satisfied by 
others who are his brethren. It is not ‘re-form’ 
that is required to bring about this harmony, 
Society with its various component parts exists, 
complete in all its organs, but the body needs a 
head, and that head must be God. It is in 
order to fix this presence, and to keep God among 
them, that men build churches. The Church 
becomes the centre, the kernel of the community. 
And that is why in our old cities the cathedral is 
always as it were caught amid the houses— 


‘ L’église levait de la ville, et la ville naissait de l’église.’ 
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It is the sign of communion in God and of the 
living unity of the city. We, in these latter days, 
must strive incessantly to make the presence of 
God felt and understood— 


‘Pour nous, moins forts que nos péres, nous avons 
besoin d’une assistance plus continue, 

‘Et nous disons au Seigneur de rester avec nous, 

‘ Parce que le soir approche.’ 


This absolute faith in the will of God, this 
worship, not of justice or progress, or truth, or 
divinity, or humanity, or the laws of nature, or 
art, or beauty, but of God alone, must come from 
within and ‘cannot be imposed from without: ‘la 
lumiére est a lintérieur et les ténebres sont au 
dehors.’ The finest poetic expression of Claudel’s 
faith is to be found in the ‘ Magnificat’:' 


‘Soyez béni, mon Dieu, qui m’avez délivré de moi- 
méme, 

‘Et qui faites que je ne place pas mon bien en moi- 
méme. ... 

* Mais dans votre volonté seule, 

‘Et non pas dans aucun bien, mais dans votre volonté 
seule. 

‘Heureux non pas qui est libre, mais celui que vous 
déterminez comme une fléche dans le carquois !’ 


For the expression of his ideas Claudel has in- 
vented a form that is neither prose nor verse. He 
casts aside the restraints of received prosody, and 
makes use of a line freed from arbitrary servitude 
to ordinary metre. The result is a ‘ parole cadencée,’ 
a rhythmical prose in which the rhythm is not 


' See ‘ Cing grands odes’ (1913), Ode III, 
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imposed by external rules, but by the writer’s own 
feeling. Coeuvre, the poet, in ‘La Ville,’ exclaims 
‘que mon vers ne soit rien d’esclave,’ and thus 
explains his system which is Claudel’s : 


*O mon fils! lorsque j’étais un poéte entre les hommes, 
J inventai ce vers qui n’avait ni rime ni métre, 
Et je le définissais dans le secret de mon cceur cette 
fonction double et réciproque 
Par laquelle l"homme absorbe la vie, et restitue, dans 
Laéte supréme de |’ expiration, 


Une parole intelligible.’ 


In the dramas the length or brevity of the line 
reflects the feelings of the speaker, and the tone 
and the language differ according to the character. 
Words in Claudel’s credo are more than conven- 
tional signs. When pronounced their rhythm 
reproduces the rhythm of the object named, they 
become concrete things, and perfect union exists 
between the word and the idea. 


‘Le son des paroles et leur sens, fondu en une phrase 
commune, 

‘Ont de si subtils échanges et de sijsecrets accords, que 
l’ame recueillie sur l’esprit, 

‘Apercoit que l’idée pure ne se refusera pas 4 un 
attouchement déle¢table.’ 


It is, after all, but another interpretation of the 
fact that style is the writer’s manner of expressing 
himself. 


‘ Ainsi, qu’est la plume, pareille au style sur le cadran 
solaire ? 

‘Que l’extrémité aigué de notre ombre humaine pro- 
menée sur le papier blanc.’ 
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I must confess that Claudel is not easy reading. 
The symbolism itself forms the first stumbling 
block, and the monotony of the rhythmical prose 
fatigues the ear, a monotony that is never present 
in the customary forms of verse when handled by 
great masters." But a great reward is certain if we 
persevere with Claudel. We come constantly on 
passages of wonderful beauty, and their classical 
purity and absolute simplicity give a kind of 
pleasure that defies definition or reduétion to a 
formula. I may instance one or two such passages 
here. The farewell of Anne Vercors to his family 
is typical of Claudel at his best. 


‘Peut-étre que ce sera le matin, peut-étre 4 midi quand 
on mange. 

‘Et peut-étre que la nuit, vous réveillant, vous enten- 
drez mon pas sur la route. 


‘ Adieu! ”? 


The hymn of praise to night and sleep in ‘La 
Ville’ abounds in beauties. I wish I could quote 
it in its entirety. After salutation to the moon as 
‘toi qui par la nuit temoignes du soleil que tu 
vois!’ there follows the benediétion : 


' Those who are making Claudel’s acquaintance for the first 
time may be recommended to read the following works in the 
order given :—‘ Connaissance de |’Est’ (1900), ‘ L’Otage” (1911), 
‘ L’Echange’ (1910), ‘ L’Annonce faite 4 Marie’ (first version of 
Violaine, 1913), ‘Téte d’or’ (1911), ‘La Ville’ (1911), ‘ La jeune 
fille Violaine’ (1910), ‘Cinq grands Odes’ (1913). The dates 
refer to the edition, not to the year of composition or of first 
publication. It is Claudel’s habit sometimes to write two 
versions of a work, especially in the case of his dramas; where 
he has done this, the second version is always superior to the first, 
and at the same time clearer. 

2 *L’Annonce faite 4 Marie,” 
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‘Bénie sois-tu, 6 toi qui en commengant ta course 
annonces 

‘Que le jour est fini; le temps est revenu de dormir. 

‘Tu délies les esclaves.’ 


Thou deliverest, 


‘le pauvre de son oppression, et l’avare comme un petit 
enfant ouvre les mains. 
‘Tout oeil est clos, toute bouche s’est tue; il n'est 
plus d’hommes, ni de femmes, ni de maitres, ni de savants. 
‘L’homme dort.’ 


As a writer of normal prose Claudel stands in 
the same rank as Flaubert and Renan. His phrase 
is full and musical, and always perfeétly balanced. 
There is no straining of the syntax, the epithets 
are sober, the images direét, and the comparisons 
simple. His intense love of nature and his Words- 
worthian sympathy with her in all her moods, leads 
him to derive the greater number of his images 
from the processes of the natural world. His 
finest prose is to be found in a volume written 
in 1900, entitled ‘Connaissance de l'Est,’ a series 
of Eastern pictures chiefly drawn in China. Here 
is a paragraph from ‘ Le Cocotier’ 


‘La palme est l’insigne du triomphe, elle qui, aérienne, 
amplification de la cime, s’élangant, s’élargissant dans la 
lumiére ob elle joue, succombe au poids de sa liberté. 
Par le jour ped et le long midi, le cocotier ouvre, écarte 
ses palmes dans une extase heureuse, et au point ou elles 
se séparent et divergent, comme des cranes d’enfants 
s'appliquent les tétes grosses et vertes des cocos. C'est 
ainsi que le cocotier fait le geste de montrer son coeur. 
Car les palmes inférieures, tandis qu’il s’ouvre jusqu ‘au 
fond, se tiennent affaissées et pendantes, et celles du 
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milieu s’écartent de chaque cété tant qu’elles peuvent, et 
celles du haut, relevées, comme quelqu’un qui ne sait 
que faire de ses mains ou comme un homme qui montre 
qu’il s’est rendu, font lentement un signe. La hampe 
n’est point faite d’un bois inflexible, mais annelée, et, 
comme une herbe, souple et longue, elle est docile au 
réve de la terre, soit qu’elle se porte vers le soleil, soit 
que, sur les fleuves rapides et terreux ou au-dessus de la 
mer et du ciel, elle incline sa touffe énorme.’ 


The most important part of Claudel’s lyrical 
work is to be found in the volume entitled ‘ Cing 
grandes odes’ (1913). The first, ‘Les Muses,’ 
shows his understanding of the antique spirit, in 
effect, of Greek paganism ; the second, ‘1’Esprit et 
eau,’ is a magnificent credo. The poet, captive so 
to speak within the walls of Pekin—Claudel for 
many years filled the office of Consul in various 
places in the Far East—thinks of the sea. Water 
is at the same time the infinite and liberation. 
But spirit is its superior in inter-penetration and in 
liberty, for God alone can free us. Unhappily in 
this earthly life of ours we are separated from him, 
but although he is invisible he is there all the 
same. His spirit manifests itself in the tears 
(water) that flow from a contrite heart and illumine 
and clarify the spirit. Then amid profound silence 
the poet hears the spirit of God whispering at his 
ear, and the voice of the wisdom that, too often, 
alas, unheeded is addressed to every man. 

The third ode, the Magnificat, is a hymn of 
praise and gratitude for the benefits of God who 
has delivered ‘me from idols, from death, from 
myself,’ and who has accepted ‘me’ as ‘une chose 
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qui sert.’ It contains perhaps Claudel’s fullest 
expression of his faith in the will of God. Claudel 
may be said to think in images, but while the 
comparisons are sometimes fanciful, the underlying 
thought is always simple. As I read him I am 
reminded of Crashaw and Vaughan at their best. 

Claudel’s greatest work, and the work in which 
he gives his view of contemporary society is in his 
dramas." 


‘Ce n’est point le futur que j’envisage, c’est le présent 
méme qu’un dieu nous presse de déchiffrer. De moment 
4 autre, un homme redresse la téte, renifle, écoute, con- 
sidére, reconnait sa position; il pense, il soupire, et, 
tirant sa montre de la poche logée contre sa céte, regarde 
lheure, Ox suis-je? et, quelle heure est-il? telle est de 
nous au monde la question inépuisable ; 04 suis-je? et ox 
en suis-je?’ 


His view of modern times is scarcely reassuring— 


‘Les temps de la foi sont finis, 

‘Foi en Dieu, foi du vassal en son lige, 

‘Le Roi image de Dieu 4 qui seul obéissance est 
donnée a Lui seul due. 

‘Maintenant recommence la servitude de l'homme a 
homme, de par la force plus grande et la loi, 


‘Ainsi qu’au temps de Tibére, et ils appellent cela 
liberté 


‘Ces gens de la loi qui pensent que tout se régle par 
un contrat!’ 


When it is asserted that ‘la loi est la raison 
écrite, there comes the retort, ‘la raison de ceux- 
la qui lont écrite.’ ‘Interest,’ says one of the 


* See his ‘ Théatre,” 4 vols. 1911-12. 
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characters in ‘ L’Otage,’ ‘keeps men together,’ but 
says another, it does not unite them, only the love 
‘qui a fait !homme unit.’ 

It must be clearly understood that Claudel’s 
dramas are lyric in character and wholly unsuited 
for performance in the contemporary theatre. 
Neither the conditions of audience, aétors, nor 
stage representation could do them justice. Neither 
time nor place is defined, the a¢tion takes place 
‘n’importe ou,’ the chara¢ters are not human 
beings as we know them, all scientific reasons and 
causes are ignored.’ And yet Claudel undoubtedly 
realizes the place of the stage in modern life, for 
he puts the following observations into the mouth 
of an actress,* and I do not remember anywhere a 
better description of the general audience. 


‘Il y a la scéne et la salle.’ 
‘Tout étant clos, les gens viennent ]a le soir et ils sont 
assis par rangées les uns derriére les autres, regardant. 


‘L’homme s’ennuie et l’ignorance lui est attachée 
depuis sa naissance. 

‘Et ne sachant de rien comment cela commence ou 
finit, c'est pour cela qu’il va au théatre. 

‘Et il se regarde lui-méme, les mains posées sur les 
genoux. 

‘Et il pleure et il rit, et il n’a point envie de s’en aller.’ 


And among the audience will be found the cashier 
who knows that his books will be verified to- 
morrow, and the mother who is an adulteress and 
whose child hast just fallen ill, and the thief who 


' See ‘La Ville’ (* Théatre,’ vol. ii.). 
2 See ‘ L’échange’ (‘ Théatre,’ vol. iii.). 
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has stolen for the first time, and the idler who has 
done nothing all day. 


‘Et ils regardent et s’écoutent comme s’ils dormaient.’ 


In ‘L’Echange’ there are four charaéters: a 
husband and wife, representing the average man 
and woman, are brought into contaét with a rich 
business man, an American, and an aétress, his 
wife, or more properly his mistress, for the time 
being. Laine, the husband, a man of adventurous 
spirit but lacking ballast, tired of the conventional 
life of Europe, flees with Marthe, the type of the 
faithful loving wife true in everything to the old 
Christian ideas and virtues, to the new world. 
But Laine tires of her and sells her to the rich 
American, whose one idea is his money—‘je suis 
tout! J’achete tout, je vends tout. . . . Toute 
chose a son prix. Ne donner jamais rien pour 
rien ’—for a sum which will enable him to realize 
his ambition, which is actually a love of con- 
tinual change. But he dies miserably because he 
denied the sacrament of narriige, and yielded to 
the actress-courtezan. The portrayal of Marthe, 
the wife, is admirable. Every word she says fixes 
the ideal which the only true relation between 
man and woman, that of husband and wife, should 
take. Marthe, like Cordelia, says little but listens 
much—‘ peu de gens savent écouter.’ Into her 
has entered since her marriage ‘la passion de 
servir.” Asa child she was taught not to walk on 
the young corn, nor to throw her bread on the 
ground, nor to take things that belonged to others. 
Her ideas are called old-fashioned to-day. She 
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believes in marriage as the highest good for both 
man and woman, although she recognizes that it 
does not necessarily ensure unclouded happiness to 
either partner 


* Mais c’est raison qu’arrivant a l’4ge dd le jeune homme 

‘Ressente, voyant le visage de la femme, 

‘Cette joie, 

‘Car il était seul et maitre de lui-méme, 

‘Et voila que quelqu’un est toujours 1a, partageant 
méme son lit quand il dort, et la jalousie le presse et 
l’enserre. 

‘Il était oisif et il faut qu’il travaille tant qu’il peut ; 

‘Insouciant et voici l’inquiétude. 

* Et ce qu’il gagne n’est pas pour lui, et il ne lui reste rien. 

‘Et il vieillit pendant que ses enfants grandissent, 

‘Et la beauté de sa femme, od est-elle ? 

‘Elle passe sa vie dans la douleur et elle n’apporte que 
cela avec elle, 

‘Et qui aura ce courage, qu’il l’aime? 

‘Et homme n’a point d’autre épouse, et celle-la lui a 
été donnée, et il est bien qu’il l’embrasse avec des larmes 
et des baisers, 

‘Et elle lui donnera de l’argent pour qu’il l’épouse.’ 


And when her husband, the husband who broke 
faith with her, is dead, faith in God never wavers, 
and her lamenting is full of submission to the 
Divine will. 


‘Que sais-je? Me voici veuve. 

‘ Hélas, Laine! O 

‘Mon mari! 6 la seule chose que j’avais ! 

‘Mais cela est bien ainsi. 

‘Oui, il est bon que tu sois mort et que je me trouve 
ainsi seule et désolée, 
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‘Et il est juste et bon qu’il n’en ait pas été selon que 
j'aurais voulu. 

‘Ce n’est pas 4 moi de savoir pourquoi, car je suis 

‘Une simple femme et je n’ai affaire que d’obéir. 

* Nous ne voyons pas Dieu; mais nous voyons l'homme 
qui est l'image de Dieu, 

‘Et ne louerons-nous pas le soleil qui nous permet 
de le voir et de le regarder?’ 


‘La Ville’ may be charaéterized as a social 
tragedy. It offers a symbolical picture of contem- 
porary society, of a society in decadence, exhausted, 
agitated by anarchy, and of its struggles and its 
various attitudes of mind. The city falls; the 
scholar, the poet, the anarchist, the woman, the 
politician, try to rebuild it all in their own fashion, 
but they fail, and it is only the men of faith who 
succeed in the task. 

Besme, the engineer, is a realist. He under- 
stands the forces of nature and uses them for the 
benefit of mankind; but, while he is master of all 
the sciences, he understands neither the soul of 
nature nor of man. 

Coeuvre, the poet, finds truth not by scientific 
knowledge, but by love and intuition. He possesses 
all things because he cares nothing for their 
material side, only for their signification, their 
pure essence. There is no scientific reason, he 
declares, for the fading of the leaf in autumn— 


‘Elle jaunit pour fournir saintement 4 la feuille voisine 
qui est rouge l’accord de la note nécessaire.’ 


The capitalist, the man of science, the engineer, 
have brought wretchedness on earth. Formerly 
the artisan had his work entirely in his own hands, 
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and as the eye is gladdened at the sight of colour, 
he found beauty in his work, and delighted in it; 
knowing the purchaser of it, he took trouble to 
please him, and to render him what he specially 
wanted. But to-day, all the charm and the honour 
and the genius of work has been extraéted from it, 
and the man’s aim is no longer to give satisfaction 
to another man, but to provide for general needs ; 
the sole merit of his work is its utility, and 
machinery does it for him. Thus the workman is 
deprived of choice of means and order in his work, 
and neither the intelligence, which envisaging 
the end resolves to attain it, nor the will which 
attaching itself to the work forgets the toil, is 
required of him. And so, whatever the wages, the 
workman becomes a servile workman, and being a 
slave, seeks his liberty. Hence follows the con- 
tinual unrest among the workers. 

Salvation is found for the new-built city in a 
prince, the ruler of free men, a prince who com- 
mands, teaches, and judges with tender solicitude 
and exemplary authority. It is the prince’s duty 
to administer happiness to the nations, happiness 
which means a firmer security, a wider satisfaction. 
Order resides in sacrifice, and the sacrifice must 
seem beautiful. ‘Je veux étre un conduécteur des 
hommes,’ says the prince, ‘et non pas un pasteur 
de bétes broutantes.’ Not until he confesses his 
belief in God and the Church, is he ordained to 
form a new society of men, to work for the happi- 
ness of his people, to turn his face towards the 
poor and the unfortunate, to be in fact the heart of 
mankind. 
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In ‘ Téte d’Or’' Claudel gives us the attempt of 
the strong man, the conqueror, to raise himself to 
the heights, but alone, without the help of God. 
The enterprise is beyond his strength, and he fails 
because his effort ‘arrive a une limite vaine, se 
défait lui-méme comme un pli.’ Téte d’Or reminds 
me in many ways of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine; 
Claudel’s hero is a man become strong by force of 
his armed will, a man drunk with aétion and con- 
quest. ‘Je marcherai,’ he exclaims,’ ‘je combat- 
trai!’ J’écraserai l’obstacle sous mes pieds! je 
briserai la résistance frivole comme un bois mort!’ 
It is perhaps the most dramatic of Claudel’s plays, 
and seems to show Shakespearian influence !? 

‘La jeune fille Violaine’ and ‘L’Otage’ are 
dramas of sacrifice and renunciation. Sygne, in 
the latter play, finds renunciation painful, while 
Violaine’s sacrifice is mingled with happy tears 
and smiles; Violaine reaches peace and death 
while the soul of Sygne—Sygne also has to die— 
is in conflict till the end. 

The statement— 


‘Il est des gens pour qui la souffrance est trés bonne 
‘Et d’autres pour qui elle est un mal et un poison’ 


well applies to the two heroines. Sygne in 
‘L’Otage’ is the unwilling victim of a man of the 
new régime, Toussaint Turelure, whose purpose is 
‘flanquer toute la vieillerie par terre,’ and ‘faire 


‘See ‘ Théatre,’ vol. i. 
Claudel is well read in English literature. He has published 
translations from Coventry Patmore, G. K. Chesterton, and 


Edgar Allan Poe, 
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quelque chose de bien plus beau!” To save the 
life of the Pope she marries Turelure, but the 
conflict between what passes away and what endures 
causes her death. Enforced sacrifice is sadness 
itself. 


‘Il y a une chose plus triste 4 perdre que la vie, c’est 
la raison de vivre, 

‘Plus triste que de perdre ses biens, c’est de perdre 
son espérance, 

‘Plus amére que d’étre décu, et c'est d’étre exaucé.’ 


The keynote to Violaine’s character and self- 
renunciation, on the other hand, may be found in 
the words, 


‘Ce n’est point mon affaire de comprendre, mais de 
prier dans l'amour et le tremblement.’ 


Further, the virtue of renunciation is the faculty 
that distinguishes and differentiates man from the 
beasts. The end of life is not to live but to die, 
not to fashion the woodwork of the cross, but ‘to 
climb on to it, and to give smiling all we possess.’ 
Therein is joy, liberty, grace and eternal youth. 

All the dramas form a glorification of the 
Christian faith, which is regarded by Claudel as 
the corner stone of any social system that can 
remedy the tragic despair, the moral incertitude of 
men in the world as it is to-day. Only believers 
can find peace of mind and soul and heart. Society 
can only find salvation and sanétion in the observ- 
ance of Christian laws. Claudel believes absolutely 
in the sacredness of marriage and family ties, and 
in the gospel of work. 
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‘L’ouvrier de sa propre richesse lui-méme, voyant sans 
cesse son travail 

‘Fructifier entre ses mains? s'il avait une femme qui 
l’aime, des enfants braves et beaux? 

‘Et s'il se portait toujours bien. 


‘Et en cas de malheur, s'il possédait toujours avec lui 
comme des outils 

‘Pour réparer le dommage, I’intelligence, la patience, 
la force, 

‘Ne peut-on dire qu'il serait heureux:?’ 


Beyond and above these there is God, the way 
to whom is a progress towards joy, joy absolute 
residing in God alone. And God exists in pro- 
portion to how men honour him, for to be great 
God needs the greatness and the generosity of men. 

Here is Claudel’s definition of men: 


‘Moi l’homme, 

‘ Je sais ce que je fais, 

‘ De la poussée et de ce pouvoir méme de naissance et 
de création 

‘J'use, je suis maitre, 

‘Je suis au monde, j’exerce de toutes parts ma 
connaissance. 

‘ Je connais toutes choses, toutes choses se connaissent 
en moi 

‘ J’apporte a toute chose sa délivrance. 

‘Par moi 

‘Aucune chose ne reste plus seule, mais je l’associe 
4 une autre dans mon cceur.’ 


But there is no life except in God, without faith 
no one is capable of anything eternal. The poet 
can help man to faith; indeed, it is the poet’s duty 
to find God in everything, to seek to understand 
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the harmony of the universe, and to aim at sur- 
prising the melody. 

Whether we believe with Claudel or not, we 
cannot fail to recognize the genius which inspires 
his conceptions, and the sincerity which underlies 
and shapes them. With deep sorrow he sees that 
with time doubt has crept into the world, and in 
order that God may not be forgotten, His presence 
must be made more evident by the Church. With 
Claudel nothing is of importance outside the 
domain of ideas, beliefs and sentiments, and it says 
much for his genius that, while we read him, we 
feel with him. Whether society is to be saved by 
one way or by several ways, I do not know, but that 
necessity for salvation should be acknowledged by 
four great contemporary writers of such different 
ways of thinking as Anatole France, Maurice 
Barres, Paul Adam and Paul Claudel, is a sign of 
awakening in the present and of hope for the 
future. 

ELiIzABETH LEE. 


* My most grateful thanks are due to my friend, M. Gustave 
Rudler (Professor of French Literature in the University of 
London), now ‘mobilis¢’ in France, for much kindly help and 
advice during the preparation of these articles. 
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THOMAS BEWICK, THE TYNESIDE 
ENGRAVER. 


ROM childhood to old age Thomas 
Bewick was a keen lover of out-of- 
doors life, and especially of the out- 
 & of-doors life of Tyneside. The occu- 
SG pations of all sorts of country-folk— 
farmers, fishermen, poachers, shepherds, huntsmen 
—had a perpetual fascination for him. He was a 
shrewd observer and a most skilful delineator of the 
picturesque or comic situations in which they often 
found themselves. He loved birds and beasts, and 
he studied their habits with constant diligence. 
By birth and by instinét he was a countryman, 
though by the accident of his employment he lived 
in the town and spent his days over the minute and 
laborious indoor work of wood engraving.’ 

I propose to illustrate his love of out-door life, 
and what I may call out-door humour, by dwelling 
for a little on the manner of his own life, more 
particularly in his earlier years ; and by reproducing 
some of the tail-pieces which serve to illustrate 
the countryside memories and scenes in which he 
took such delight. 

Thomas Bewick was born at Cherryburn House 
in the hamlet of Eltringham, in 1753. He had two 
brothers and five sisters, so it was a large family. 
When very young he was sent to Mickley school, 
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to keep him out of harm’s way. But the master 
was ignorant and harsh, and Bewick was frequently 
in trouble—very often deservedly, sometimes un- 
deservedly. The climax came when, in order 
to receive some particular beating, Bewick was 
mounted on another boy, who held his hands so 
that the master, as he expected, could do the 
business freely. ‘In this instance, however,’ says 
Bewick, ‘he was mistaken; for, with a most 
indignant rage, I sprawled, kicked, and flung, and 
. . . bit the innocent boy on the neck, when he 
instantly roared out, and threw me down; and, on 
my being seized again by the old man, I rebelled, 
and broke his shins with my iron-hooped clogs, 
and ran off. By this time the boy’s mother, who 
lived close by, attracted by the ferment that was 
raised, flew... into the schoolroom, when a 
fierce scold ensued between the master and her.’ 

Bewick’s description gives an interesting glimpse 
into village-school life 150 years ago. He did not 
go again to that schoolmaster, but played the truant 
every day, amusing himself, for instance (Cut 1), by 
making dams and swimming boats in a small burn 
till the evening, when he returned home with his 
school-fellows. 

When the schoolmaster died, Bewick went for 
a few years to his successor, whom he liked and 
respected, and with whom he learnt as fast as the 
other boys. But that master died also; and after 
an interval Bewick was sent to school under the 
Rev. Christopher Gregson. Here he made reason- 
able progress in his lessons, and, what is to us 
more important, he began to show his propensity 
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for drawing. His slate, the margins and blank 
pages of his books, the gravestones, the floor of the 
church porch—all got covered with various scenes 
and devices. He was blamed by his father for mis- 
spending his time in such idle pursuits ; but nothing 
could deter him, and many of his evenings at home 
were passed in filling the flags of the floor and 
the hearthstone with what he calls his ‘chalky 
designs.’ Even in the church itself he scratched, 
on the wooden ledges, caricatures of the parson 
and members of the congregation. Before long a 
friend gave him a supply of paper, and this ‘ made 
a grand change,’ for he now used pen and ink, and 
the juice of the bramble-berry, and presently a 
camel-hair pencil and shells of colours. The beasts 
and birds, which enlivened the beautiful scenery 
of the woods and wilds round Eltringham, furnished 
an endless supply of subjeéts; and he studied their 
habits and behaviour at the different seasons of the 
year with the keenest interest. He gradually came 
to have something more than a draughtsman’s 
delight in them. He gained a fellow-feeling with 
them in the fright and suffering they endured 
when being hunted. Two incidents in particular 
confirmed this feeling of sympathy. The first was 
when, in hunting, he caught the hare (Cut 2) in 
his arms. ‘The poor, terrified creature,’ he says, 
‘screamed out so piteously—like a child—that I 
would have given anything to have saved its life. 
In this, however, I was prevented; for a farmer 
well-known to me, who stood close by, pressed 
upon me, and desired I would “ give her to him” ; 
and, from his being better able (as I thought) to 
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save its life, I complied with his wish. This was 
no sooner done than he proposed to those about 
him “to have a bit more sport with her,” and this 
was to be done by first breaking one of her legs, 
and then again setting the poor animal off a little 
before the dogs. I wandered away to a little 
distance, oppressed by my own feelings, and could 
not join the crew again, but learned with pleasure 
that their intended vicétim had made its escape.’ 
Here she is, safe in her form once more (Cut 3). 
The next occurrence of the kind happened with 
a bird. Here, again, is Bewick’s own account of 
it. ‘I had,’ he says, ‘no doubt knocked many 
down with stones before, but they had escaped 
being taken. This time, however, the little viétim 
dropped from the tree, and I picked it up. It was 
alive, and looked me piteously in the face; and, as 
I thought, could it have spoken, it would have 
asked me why I had taken away its life. I felt 
greatly hurt at what I had done, and did not quit 
it all the afternoon. I turned it over and over, 
admiring its plumage, its feet, its bill, and every 
part of it. It was a bullfinch,’ or little Matthew 
Martin. This was the last bird Bewick killed 
wantonly, though, as he acknowledges, many were 
afterwards killed for him for the purposes of his art. 
The hunting of foxes, otters, and badgers did 
not affect him in the same way, for they were 
better able to protect themselves ; nay, not infre- 
quently the aggressors were themselves vanquished, 
and a courageous badger might ‘ beat the dogs of a 
whole neighbourhood, one after another, completely 
off.’ The ‘musical din’ of the hounds, therefore, 
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continued to have its charms (Cut 4), and Bewick 
often joined the hunt. Other more necessary 
outings, too, increased his knowledge of natural his- 
tory ; for ‘in the vermin-hunting excursions in the 
depth of winter, while the whole face of nature was 
bound in frost and covered with deep snow (Cut 5), 
in traversing through bogs, amidst reeds and rushes,’ 
the terrier dogs often flushed birds which he had 
never seen or heard of before. And even sixty 
years later, when his fame as a naturalist was estab- 
lished, he still believed that some of them had 
escaped recognition as British birds. 

Whilst the lad was thus learning the ways of 
birds and beasts, and gaining some skill in his art 
of drawing, he was also doing a good deal of out- 
door farm-work. He had in spring time to ‘scale’ 
the pastures and meadows, that is to spread the 
mole-hills over the surface of the ground; he had 
gardening jobs and similar work to do, and he 
looked after a small flock of sheep, which, in 
wintry weather when he went out on to the fell 
through wreaths of snow to feed them, got to 
know him, though as a rule they were very wild. 
He helped also to milk the cows, and to see to the 
byre. In winter he watched, from the byre door, 
the appearance of the various birds as they sought 
shelter from the weather—woodcock, snipe, red- 
wings, fieldfares, as well as the commoner kinds. 
Then as early spring advanced he made ready his 
fishing tackle. He was already a keen angler, and 
knew the use of night lines, set gads (Cut 6) 
and fishing rods, and he made the most of his 
leisure all through the summer up to the frosts of 
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lateautumn. His nightly wadings kept his parents 
somewhat anxious, and he tells in his Memoir how 
his father would go out and whistle loud and shrill 
to him to summon him home. 

Of his various boyish pranks, some he mentions 
himself, others we may reconstruct from his later 
vignettes. 

Notice the farmyard huntsman, for instance, the 
boy riding a pig (Cut 7). He has careered in 
triumph from the farmyard through the open gate. 
He hears, but heeds not, the loud halloos of the 
woman who has seen his departure and who runs 
after him. Meanwhile the great pig scurries along, 
the dog barks aloud to cheer on the chase, and all 
is full of the joy and merriment of life. If the 
huntsman is not Bewick himself, all one can say is 
that it might have been. 

Cut 8 shows us a winter scene, the building of a 
snowman; and in this case at least it is certain 
that Bewick has introduced himself into the picture, 
for his daughter, Jane Bewick, identifies him as the 
lad standing on the stool. Bewick’s brother, too, 
is one of the assistants. In the foreground one of 
the boys has tucked his hands under his arms and 
is hugging himself against the cold; another, in 
the background, is blowing on his fingers to warm 
them. You notice the Latin legend underneath, 
‘Esto perpetua’—May it last for ever—quizzingly 
applied to so evanescent a thing as a snowman. 
The horse’s neck, in the background, by the way, 
looks an extraordinary length; and Bewick’s hair, 
and that of the boy in the foreground, need per- 
haps the attention of the barber. 
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Cut g is a study of the merry thoughtlessness of 
boyhood. You observe the overthrown tombstone 
with the symbol of the skull; meanwhile the 
cavalry charge goes by with trumpet blowing. 
Swords are drawn, and the horses hurry along in 
varied action—some trotting steadily, one rearing 
and curvetting.' 

One more scene—this time a real horse bolting 
(Cut 10). A carter has stopped to refresh himself 
at a wayside inn. Whilst he is inside, five lads 
climb into his cart and start the horse. Excited 
by their noise and by the barking of the dog, and 
quite unchecked (for the boys have forgotten to 
secure the reins), the horse quickly gets out of 
control and bolts. The boys get frightened and 
yell the louder; one of them loses his balance and 
bumps heavily to the ground on his back. Mean- 
while the carter has heard the rattle of the wheels 
and the shouting of the boys, and comes hurrying 
out whip in hand. The hostess, too, runs out in 
a fright, and shrieks and throws up her hands at 
the sight that meets her eyes. The boys are in an 
agony of fear, and one creature only—the dog—is 
thoroughly enjoying himself. Characteristically 
enough, Bewick gives no hint as to the solution of 
the difficulty. He-loves just to present the case, 
and then leave it to the spectator’s imagination. 
The ingenious manner, by the way, in which the 
speed of the revolving wheels is indicated, is worth 
noticing ; a little blaze of light, then a blur, then 


' Mr. T. M. Clague, of Newcastle, has identified the scene of 
this picture as Ovingham Churchyard. The actual grouping of 
the tombstones, however, is Bewick’s own. 
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a blaze of light, then a blur. Bewick (as my 
friend, Mr. W. H. Gibson, tells me) is regarded 
as one of the first to use this device. 

To return now to Bewick’s own account of his 
hare-brained doings as a boy. He and his fellows 
would often, in imitation of savages such as those 
described in ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ set off in the 
morning across the fell, and run about stark naked 
like mad things or escaped Bedlamites. Or they 
would climb the trees at Eltringham for rook nests 
(Cut 11), at the hazard of their necks or their 
bones. On one occasion Bewick determined to 
cure a vicious runaway horse of his father’s which 
no one dared to mount. He, however, took the 
opportunity, when out of sight of any of the 
family, todo so. Let him give his own account 
of it. ‘With my hands entwined in his mane, 
and bare-backed, I set him a-going and let him 
run over ‘“‘sykes” and burns, up hill and down 
hill, until he was quite spent. [Then], to make 
him run at all, he must be whipt to it, [and] I 
swam him in the river. This and such like treat- 
ment made him look ill, and... quite tamed 
him.’ On another occasion he and a faithful 
follower were minded to watch the headlong 
plunge into the water of a couple of oxen. Bewick 
had discovered them on a bit of high grazing 
ground, surrounded with hazel and other bushes, 
near the brink of a river. So the two made a 
stealthy approach, and when all was ready, they 
suddenly, with long branches in their hands, sprang 
out upon the oxen from the bushes, and drove 
them madly to the precipice. Down they went 
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headlong, with a glorious crash sheer into the 
flood. However, they were no worse for it, for 
they were carried down by the rapid current and 
landed safely at a distance below. But if the oxen 
didn’t suffer, Bewick did; he earned a sound beat- 
ing, which was none the lighter that the event 
took place on a Sunday morning. 

Such sports and pranks were the joy of Bewick’s 
boyhood. Small wonder that he grew into a 
vigorous youth, and that he retained to his latest 
years the keenest delight in such episodes of country 
life, and a chuckling, mirthful appreciation of the 
perplexities in which country folk find themselves 
involved. For example, the old dame in Cut 12 
finds her right-of-way unexpectedly disputed. 
Bewick’s life at home and at school meanwhile 
was, as he says, ‘a life of warfare’; and punish- 
ments of various kinds were inflicted with appar- 
ently little effect. But his master, Mr. Gregson, 
at length found a better and more effectual way of 
dealing with him. He invited Bewick to dine 
with him, and after showing him the greatest 
kindness, followed this up with a plain, friendly 
and open talk, showing him the impropriety of his 
conduét, the evil tendency of it, and the pain and 
trouble it had caused. The boy was quite over- 
powered, and fell into a flood of tears. As he 
says, ‘The result was, I never dared to encounter 
another of these friendly meetings; and, while I 
remained at his school, he never again had occasion 
to find fault with me.’ He came to regard both 
his father and his teacher with the greatest affection 
and respect. 


VI cc 
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When he was fourteen years of age it was thought 
time to set him definitely to work. His parents, 
after anxious debatings, found the opportunity they 
wanted when the brothers William and Ralph 
Beilby, engravers of Newcastle, happened to ride 
out to Bywell to see Thomas Bewick’s godmother, 
who was a friend of theirs. She spoke well of the 
lad to them, and they set off to Cherryburn to see 
the Bewicks, and to drink tea. The result of the 
interview was that Bewick was bound apprentice 
to Ralph Beilby on 1st Oétober, 1767. This 
eventful day, when he must leave the country for 
the town, was in some ways a grievous one for 
Bewick. ‘I liked my master,’ he says, ‘I liked 
the business; but to part from the country, and to 
leave all its beauties behind me, with which I had 
been all my life charmed in an extreme degree,— 
and in a way I cannot describe—I can only say my 
heart was like to break; and, as we passed away, 
I inwardly bade farewell to the whinny wilds, to 
Mickley bank, to the Stob-cross hill, and even to 
the large, hollow old elm . . . near the ford. . 
which had sheltered the salmon-fishers, while at 
work there, from many a bitter blast.’ As Austin 
Dobson says, in his work on Thomas Bewick and 
his pupils, ‘These things would be remembered 
afterwards in the busy city; and though, for a long 
period, the link with the country was not wholly 
severed, it is doubtless to those yearning recollec- 
tions that we owe the rural element in Bewick’s 
work which is its most abiding charm.’ 

The Newcastle to which Bewick now came, 
and in or near which he lived with hardly a break 
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for the rest of his life, was in 1767 a very different 
place from the Newcastle of the present day. It 
was bounded and enclosed, or practically enclosed, 
by the old town walls; even within those walls 
there were crofts, fields, gardens and trees; and it 
was, in faét, a small provincial town of less than 
30,000 inhabitants. Here are two brief descrip- 
tions of it, the first being taken from the late Dr. 
Spence Watson’s study of Newcastle a century 
ago.' ‘Placed upon the northern side of a steep, 
deep, and richly wooded glen; connected with its 
opposite neighbour, little Gateshead . . . by a 
handsome stone bridge crossing the. broad, clear, 
and beautiful river Tyne, the abode of lordly 
salmon and delicious trout; rejoicing in a bright 
and dry atmosphere; swept by bracing but not 
unkindly breezes; and with a variable yet, on the 
whole, genial climate; it was truly a pleasant 
habitation. In 1759, John Wesley had written of 
it: “Certainly if I did not believe there was another 
world, I would spend all my summers here, as I 
know no place in Great Britain comparable to it 
for pleasantness.”’ 

With this aspect another may be combined. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, a famous bluestocking, 
who arrived here from London in 1758, describes 
it as follows;? ‘The town of Newcastle is horrible, 
like the ways of thrift; it is narrow, dark, and dirty, 
some of the streets so steep one is forced to put a 
drag chain on the wheels: the night I came I 
thought I was going to the center. The streets 


' In his ‘ History of the Literary and Philosophical Society.’ 
? In Climenson’s ‘ Elizabeth Montagu.’ 
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are some of them so narrow that if the tallow 
chandler ostentatiously hangs forth his candles, you 
have a chance to sweep them into your lap as you 
drive by, and I do not know how it has happened 
that I have not yet caught a coach full of red 
herrings, for we scrape the City wall on which 
they hang in great abundance.’ 

It was to this town that Bewick came in 1767. 
His first experience of the manners of the place 
was not fortunate; for having gone out on Sunday 
afternoon to see the environs, he was met by three 
blackguard apprentices. He tried to avoid them, 
but they, seeing him in a strange country dress, 
followed and insulted him, till at last he turned 
and knocked one of them down. Then they all 
three set on him and thrashed him, and sent him 
home with scratched face and black eyes. This 
was an abominable sight to the Beilby family, 
with whom he was living; and they obliged him 
in future to go to church twice every Sunday, and 
in the evening to read the Bible, or some good 
book, to old Mrs. Beilby and her daughter. 

For some time after beginning work he was 
occupied copying Copeland’s Ornaments ; and this, 
he says, was the only kind of drawing on which he 
ever had a lesson of any kind givento him. The 
first jobs he was put to consisted in blocking out 
the wood about the lines of mathematical diagrams 
for Dr. Charles Hutton—which diagrams Beilby 
then completed, though before long Bewick him- 
self was allowed to finish them. Then came the 
etching of sword blades; then a miscellaneous 
variety of jobs—for Beilby undertook all sorts of 
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work, coarse or fine. He fitted up and tempered 
his own tools, and adapted them to every purpose, 
and taught Bewick to do the same. Beilby ex- 
celled in ornamental silver engraving, and Bewick 
judged him, on the whole, to be ‘an ingenious 
self-taught artist.’ The higher department of 
engraving, such as landscape or historical plates 
(and this is worth noting), was hardly ever even 
thought of by Beilby-—at least during Bewick’s 
apprenticeship. He was, however, the best master 
in the world, Bewick thought, for teaching boys, 
for he obliged them to put their hands to every 
variety of work. From time to tite the firm 
received applications from printers for the execu- 
tion of woodcuts. Beilby himself was very defective 
in such work; so he handed the jobs over to his 
new apprentice, who, needless to say, found the 
opportunity of drawing the designs on the wood 
extremely gratifying. Cuts to illustrate children’s 
books grew in demand, and Thomas Saint, the 
Newcastle printer, who had made himself a name 
by publishing old ballads and histories, gave the 
firm frequent commissions. Bewick was therefore 
soon largely occupied in cutting blocks for such 
books as ‘Gay’s Fables,’ ‘The Story Teller,’ ‘Seleét 
Fables,’ etc., and this work brought him his first suc- 
cess outside Newcastle. Beilby was so pleased with 
some of his fable cuts, that he sent the Huntsman 
and the Old Hound to the Society for the Encour- 
agement of Arts. The result was that Bewick re- 
ceived a prize of £7 7s., and he says: ‘I never in 
my life felt greater pleasure than in presenting it 
to my mother.’ Mr. Gregson, his old schoolmaster, 
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hardly less delighted, and he hurried over to Eltring- 
ham to congratulate Bewick’s parents. Bewick’s 
attention being thus turned to wood-engraving, 
his skill and mastery grew steadily greater. 

At first, as mentioned, he lived in the Beilbys’ 
house. But when the time came for him to 
receive 4s. 6d. a week, he began to cater for him- 
self upon that sum. In this he was helped by an 
aunt (a Blackett) who, as a freeman’s widow, could 
keep her cow on the Newcastle Town Moor; and 
the milk helped to solve the food problem. 
Bewick had few friends at this time; but instead 
of them he took to reading books. Over these he 
spent his leisure, mornings and evenings, late and 
early. Naturally it was very few books that he 
could afford to buy ; but Gilbert Gray, a bookbinder 
friend, lent him some, and afterwards Gilbert’s 
son William Gray, also a bookbinder, whose shop 
was often filled with works of the best authors, 
gave him access to them whilst in his hands. 
Gradually, at the Grays’ home or elsewhere, he 
made interesting acquaintances. He met, for in- 
stance, Thomas Spence, a warm-hearted enthusiast 
and reformer. He met also William Bulmer, who 
afterwards issued some charming books, with 
Bewick’s illustrations, from the Shakespeare Print- 
ing Office in London. 

At last the ‘seven long years were up’; the 
apprenticeship came to an end, and on 1st Oétober, 
1774, Bewick was once more at liberty. After 
working a few weeks longer with Beilby, he set 
off home to Cherryburn. There he stayed for 
about eighteen months, employed by Thomas 
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Angus, a Newcastle printer, and others, who gave 
him commissions for various wood engravings. 

He spent his leisure in rambling about, or in 
hunting and fishing. After a while, however, he 
found that even the delights of angling began to 
pall, when he could indulge in them as much as 
he pleased. So one June day he laid down his rod, 
and resolved to go off on a walking tour, so as to 
see more of the world. He made his way first to 
Haydon Bridge, where he renewed his friendship 
with Thomas Spence. One sees him, in Cut 13, 
drinking at a wayside spring out of the ‘flipe’ of 
his hat. So he got on to Haltwhistle, Naworth 
Castle, Penrith, and Carlisle. From there he 
worked round to Hawick, Selkirk, and Edinburgh. 
He was greatly charmed with the border scenery ; 
the roads twining about the valley bottoms; the 
green, velvety hills, spotted over with white sheep ; 
the peaceful shepherds and their dogs. From 
Edinburgh he went to Glasgow, Dumbarton, and 
the Highlands. In the Highlands he went zig- 
zagging to and fro, by the side of lakes and moun- 
tains. The serenity of the lakes and the grandeur 
of the mountains charmed him to ecstasy. He 
was hospitably received by the farmers and graziers 
and herdsmen, who, with simple kindliness, would 
take no payment for the welcome they gave him. 
Sometimes, through having stopped too long on 
his way, in admiration of the varied prospects he 
met with, he was benighted, and was obliged to 
take shelter under some rocky projection, or to la 
himself down amongst the heather, till daylight. 
He at last turned his face homewards. He made 
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his way to Edinburgh, and from Leith got a passage 
to Newcastle. A most wretched passage it was, 
what with a heavy swell, a violent gale, sails torn 
to shivers, passengers overcrowded, and many of 
them sick. It took four nights and three days to 
reach Shields. His walking tour had been one 
of nearly 400 miles. In Newcastle he merely 
stayed long enough to earn money to carry him to 
London, and then took passage in a collier bound to 
the great city, where he arrived in Oétober, 1776, 
being at that time just over twenty-three years of 
age. He quickly came across several old friends, 
who welcomed him cordially and showed him the 
sights. He also was fortunate in getting plenty of 
wood-engraving work, notably from Isaac Taylor, 
and from Thomas Hodgson, who had served his 
apprenticeship as a printer in Newcastle. But 
although he was among friends, and was greatly 
interested in the painting, engraving, carving, etc., 
which he saw, still he did not take to London. 
The ignorant and often impudent cockneys offended 
him. Then, too, everything seemed to be in the 
extreme—extreme riches, extreme poverty, extreme 
grandeur, and extreme wretchedness. So he made 
up his mind to return home. ‘The country,’ he 
says, ‘of my old friends—the manners of the people 
of that day—the scenery of Tyneside—seemed 
altogether to form a paradise for me and I longed 
to see it again.’ Isaac Taylor, his warm friend and 
patron, urged him to stay, holding out prospects 
of much profitable employment; but he urged in 
vain. Bewick told him he would rather enlist for 
a soldier, or go and herd sheep at 5s. a week as 
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long as he lived, than be tied to live in London. 
‘I was,’ he said, ‘quite overpowered by the cold- 
ness and selfishness of everything I witnessed. In 
every direction there was a hurry-scurry... . I 
was nothing in the great mass of moving humanity. 
. . . I never saw a single recognition of acquaint- 
anceship or friendship in the streets. . . . How 
different from what I had all my life been accus- 
tomed to! Why, in Newcastle, 1 could not get 
from my own door to Mr. Charnley’s shop in Bigg 
Market without having twenty enquiries made by 
friends in . . . my route, about my health and 
comfort of my household.’ Thomas Hodgson 
likewise tried his best to keep him. When, how- 
ever, he saw it was useless, he offered to furnish 
him with plenty of work to do in Newcastle— 
enough to occupy him, to begin with, for two 
years. This was very pleasing to Bewick, who 
did not like the idea of starting business in opposi- 
tion to his old master, Ralph Beilby. He felt it 
was like the proverb, ‘ Bring up chickens to pick 
out your eyes.’ After eight or nine months, then, 
Bewick left London for good, and after a quick 
passage reached Newcastle again in June, 1777. 
Thus Bewick’s year of wandering came to a 
close. He was now twenty-four, and was ready 
to settle down definitely to work at engraving— 
especially wood-engraving. A partnership with 
Beilby, which lasted for over twenty years, was 
shortly arranged, and Bewick took his brother John 
as his apprentice. Every week he tramped out to 
Cherryburn, being drawn thither partly by the 
pleasure of seeing his father and mother, and partly 
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by his delight in the weekly changes of the country- 
side. ‘To be placed in the midst of a wood in the 
night,’ he says, ‘in whirlwinds of snow, while the 
tempest howled above my head, was sublimity 
itself, and drew forth aspirations . . . such as had 
not warmed my imagination . . . before.’ Then, 
in summer, he would stop beside the woods to 
admire the dangling woodbine and roses, and the 
grass spangled with pearly drops of dew. Or again, 
when he had been fishing, he would return from his 
happy, hungry, stream-wading rambles with his 
creel well filled with fish. Thus he watched the 
pageant of the year, and time sped swiftly on. 

In 1784 Thomas Saint issued the first of Bewick’s 
more distinctive works, viz. the second edition of 
‘Select Fables.’ The first edition had contained a 
much inferior set of cuts. This work (which had 
a number of vignettes) was published by T. Saint, 
the Newcastle printer. So far, things had on the 
whole gone well and happily with Bewick. But 
in 1785 he suffered three heavy afflictions, for first 
his mother died (and Cut 14 shows Bewick’s record 
of the date), then his sister, and lastly his father. 
These sad events naturally caused the weekly expe- 
ditions to Eltringham tocease. There is an inter- 
esting faét connected with the day of his father’s 
death (Cut 15)—one that has perhaps some human 
significance— 


For men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


Bewick himself mentions that that was the day on 
which he began cutting the first of the blocks for 
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his ‘ History of Quadrupeds’—the earliest of his 
really famous works. The ‘History of Quad- 
rupeds’ was considered by Bewick to be his ‘ com- 
mencement of wood engraving worthy of attention.’ 
He describes his mode of procedure as follows: 
‘Such animals as I knew, I drew from memory on 
the wood; others which I did not know were 
copied from Dr. Smellie’s Abridgement of Buffon, 
and other naturalists, and also from the animals 
which were from time to time exhibited in itinerant 
colleétions. Of these last I made sketches first 
from memory, and then corrected and finished the 
drawings upon the wood from a second examina- 
tion. ... I then proceeded in copying such figures 
as above named as I did not hope to see alive. 
While I was busied in drawing and cutting the 
figures of animals, and also in designing and 
engraving the vignettes, Mr. Beilby, being of a 
bookish or reading turn, proposed in his evenings 
at home, to write or compile the descriptions. 
With this I had little more to do than furnishing 
him, in many conversations and by written 
memoranda, with what I knew of animals, and 
blotting out in his manuscript what was not truth. 
In this way we proceeded till the book was pub- 
lished in 1790.’ Its issue had been delayed some- 
what by other work—for example, by the drawing 
and engraving in 1789 of the famous Chillingham 
Bull (Cut 16). But when the book was at last 
published, it rapidly became famous. Ai little 
later came the cuts which Bewick undertook for 
his old friend William Bulmer, of the Shakespeare 
Printing Press, to illustrate Parnell’s ‘ Hermit’ and 
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Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village.’ The volume con- 
taining these was issued in 1795. One of the 
pictures is here reproduced (Cut 17). It was 
drawn by Robert Johnson, but engraved by Bewick 
—the picture of ‘Sweet Auburn! loveliest village 
of the plain.’ Goldsmith, ‘as every schoolboy 
knows,’ describes the decay of Auburn’s prosperity, 
and the drifting away of the population until the 
once thriving village became deserted. This par- 
ticular picture is called the Departure, and we see 
one of the last of the melancholy bands leaving the 
happy homes of their youth to seek a living 
elsewhere; leaving 


Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that ask’d but little room, 
Those healthful sports that grac’d the peaceful scene, 
Liv’d in each look, and brighten’d all the green ; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 


Bewick’s brother John died in the same year that 
this book was published, viz. 1795. 
Bastt ANDERTON. 


To be concluded. 


The illustrations are reproduced through the generosity of 
Mrs. J. W. Pease, whose late husband bequeathed his fine 
collection of Bewickiana to the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public 
Library. 
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